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°° “NOTHING fs"sadder than a great victory,’ éxeept’ a 
great defeat.” ‘ oe . 
tes THE TEACHERS of Missouri have reason for great reé- 
joicing; they have.reason for genial»congratulatiens;. they. 
have cause for-deep thankfulness.’ 
THE LEGISLATURE has been wonderful in ‘its ‘re- 
sporise 'to the ‘demand for better schools. co ies 
BUT ABOVE the’ rejoicing, inwoven with the congratu- 
lations and beneath ‘the thankfulness.is the sense of new 
responsibility, the feeling af added.obligation, and the 
solemn consciousness ef a greater duty. 
1s oiteTEEE. LAW MAKERS have 'acted'on the advice of the 
teachers... Many.of them have voted for the county unit be- ° 
“cause they had confiderice“in' the judgment.and integrity, of 
the teachers, believitig that ‘what my asked was asked solely 
for the good of the boys and girls,.of Missouri, 
vo 03 DALE..READJUSTMENT may bring from some adverse 
o eriticism -for -these: who have followed the teachers’ advice. 
: \OWe should. therefore see that the 'teadjustment is made with 
the least possible inconvenience. There is an impression that 
the county unit is revéhitionary. Nothing is further from the ' 
truth. We must see to it that, the. people know what the real 
provisions and.purposes of the law. are, that all of the good of 
‘the oldie: kept, not only kept for the Htthé district but ex- 
panded and’ amplified ‘until it extéids to the entire county. 
The boards will be elected as usual, they will employ their 
teachers in the same way. Only the weak district and the 
poor school should be‘conscious that.a,change has come and 
that-changewill be such as to make ‘them thankful for it. 
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General Officers and Committees, Missouri State Teachers’ 


Association, 


1921 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, Nov. 3-5, 1921 


General Officers 
President, A. L. Threlkeld Chillicothe 
First Vice-President, Miss Beulah Brunner....Maryville 
Second Vice-President, Miss Lizzie L. White....Nevada 
Third Vice-President, J. N. Crocker Cape Girardeau 
Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia 
Ass't. Secretary-Treasurer and Bditor “The School 
and Community,” Thos. J. Walker 
Executive Committee 


Miss Lydia D. Montgomery, Chairman............ Sedalia 

A. L. Threlkeld (ex-officio) 

J. W. Thalman . 

Miss Ella V. Dobbs 

T. E. Spencer ... 

Miss Elizabeth Buchanan 

George Melcher .. 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Term ef Office 


Cc. A. Phillips, Chairman Warrensburg 

C. H. Williams, Secretary Columbia 

BD. TH. GORE coccccccccccccces Maryville 
Legislative Committee 


J. D. Elliff, Chairman 
Hon. 8. A. Baker 

Dr. James Stewart 
Eugene Fair 

Miss Genevieve Turk 
Guy H. Capps 
M. D. Vaughn 
J. F. Botts 


eeeeeee 


Columbia 
Jefferson City 


Kansas City 


PPUTTTTTT TTT TT TTT «+++.+-Montgomery City 
Lancaster 
Piedmont 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 

Isidor Loeb, Chairman 

R. 8. Douglass 

Eugene Fairs 

Committee on Prefessional Standards and Ethics 

eee BR Ti TN cc cccccccccne coccecesece Kansas City 

John B. Boyd Springfield 

Mrs. Arla B. Williams Memphis 


Constitutional Cenvention Committee 


W. H. Black, Chairman ........0.eseeeeeeee+ Marshall 
W. 8. Dearmont ........... peseececese Cape Girardeau 


Kansas City 
eos Sedalia 
Warrensburg 


I. Il. Cammack 


Cc. A. Phillips 
Reading Circle Beard 
Chairman 


eeeeee 


Jefferson City 
Nevada 

. Llouls 
Harrisonville 


Sam A. Baker, 
Lizzie L. White 
T. E. Spencer 
Cc. A. Burke 
A. L. Threlkeld, Ex-officio 

Cemmittee on iInter-Scholastic Athictics 


Hon. Sam A. Baker, Chairman ..........Jefferson City 
J. N. Crocker ccccccccccccccccccocsGpe Givardese 
Robert Simpson Columbia 
A. E. Kimdervater .......... . louis 
Miss Alice Scott 
LIST OF COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE AT KANSAS CITY, DEC. 38, 1920 
Committee on Standards for Scheel Bulidings 
BR. W. Gebvllign, Ghebrmae...cccosccccccccccee Columbia 
C. A. Greene 
Miss Estelle Hinto 
Mrs. Anna L. Sims 
Mrs. Marie T. Harvey 
Committee on Course of Study in Practical Citizenshio 
J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman Columbia 
Calla Varner 
L. E. Meador 
Mrs. Alva R. Hamilton 
Felix Rothschild 
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Plattsburg 


Id 
Kansas City 
Kirksville 
Committee on Pensions 
Philo 8S. Stevenson, Chairman 


eeeesessCape Girardeau 


Miss Elizabeth Brainerd Trenton 
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To Celebrate Missouri’s Centennial 


Your School Should Do Two Things 


1. Hold Special Centennial Exercises at 
an Assembly Program 

2. Send an Exhibit of School Work to 
the Missouri Centennial Expo- 


sition, Sedalia, Aug. 8-20, 1921 


¥ 
] ] | \fi WT?! ntene | ' 


_ \ R 


ead the Suggestions in this Free Book 


You ( Or by Prof. C. H. Met 


i Pageent 


Win a Missouri Centennial Certificate 


of Award 


Missouri Centennial 
Exposition 
SEDALIA, AUGUST 8-20, 1921 
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315 


VOLUMES OF 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


ARE LISTED AND DESCRIBED 


In 


GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


AMONG THE LATEST IS 


PLAYTIME STORIES 


By AGNES DUNLOP and 
ROBINSON G. JONES 


112 Pages—60 Illustrations in Orange and Black 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR SECOND 
YEAR AND SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR THOSE 
WHO HAVE COMPLETED A PRIMER 


If you are looking for Supplementary Readers or School Library 
Books, write for GUIDE TO GOOD READING, mailed post- 
paid on request. 


New York 


cnt! AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


Chicago 
Boston 330 East 22nd St... CHICAGO 


Atlanta 
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With the Phono-Song Course Records 
Children Learn to Sing 


The Phono-Song Course is presented 
in twenty-five double-disc records pre- 
pared under the supervision of Miss 
Mabel E. Bray, head of the Depart- 


ment of Music, State Normal School, 


in this form what the teacher may not be 
able to do, and to provide a systematic 
and interesting course for schools having 
no music supervision. 


In this course children will learn, first, 


Trenton, New Jersey. The course pro- 
vides musical training for children in 
the first four grades in school, or at 
home. 


160 good songs; second, how to ““place”’ 
their voices; third, to recognize and 
classify rhythm; fourth, the themes of 


- : " some of the best music. 
There are six records for the First 


Grade, six for the Second Grade, six 

for the Third Grade, and seven for the 
Fourth Grade. 

These records include Rhythm 

Games, Tone Games (Voice Training), 

Rote Songs, Type (or 

Study) Songs, Sight- 

Reaging Songs, Two- 

part Songs, and Music 

Appreciation. They are 

intended to supplement 

the work of the music 

supervisor, by supplying 


The songs in the Phono-Song Course, 
all sung by singers with the pure light 
soprano voices essentially suited to 
children’s singing, are so graded that 
each new step follows the last in natural 
and logical order. 


The books to accompany these records are 
I 
published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., one book for each of the four 
grades. The publishers also issue a Manual for 
‘Teachers, giving a complete outline of the 
> & ! 

course, and detailed direction for teaching it. 
The music in the books is printed just as the 
songs are recorded, so that the teacher and 
pupils can follow as the records play. 

A free pamphlet describing the Phono- Clip this coupon and mail today 
Song Course will be sent upon request 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Edu partment, New York City 


Please send me the fol 


icational Dep 
owing literature: 
(Check subject desired.) 


The Phono-Song Course 


Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 
Spee fitted with lock and 


ey. 








Educational Department 


Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be locked in Pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Columbia GraphophoneCo. 
New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Summer Session of the 


>, some, 


University of Minnesota 


June 20 to July 30, 1921 — Registration June 18, 20 


Courses offered are of undergraduate and graduate grade. 
Students register in various colleges exactly as for regular 


college year. 
COURSES—————_- 


OLLEGE of Science, Litera- Medical School. —- Anatomy, 

ture, and the Arts.—-Ameri- Physiology, Pharmacology, Path- 
canization, Anthropology, Ani-_ ology, Bacteriology. 
mal Biology, Astronomy, Botany, 
Chemistry, Economics, English, 
Geology, German, Greek, His- 
tory, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Romance Languages, 
Sociology, Social Work. 


College of Dentistry.—Courses 
in technique and practice. 


College of Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Home Economics.—Agricul- 
tural Biochemistry, Agricultural 
Education, Agronomy, Farm 
Management, Animal Husbandry, 


College of Engineering and Ar- Bee Culture, Dairy Husbandry, 








chitecture.—Architecture, Draw- 
ing, Descriptive Geometry, Math- 
ematics, Mechanics, Engineering 
Shop, Manual Training. 


College of Education.—Educa- 
tional Administration, Education- 
al Statistics, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Mental Tests and Clinical 
Work, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, History and Philoso- 
phy of Education, Educational 
Sociology, Vocational Education. 


Delightful climate—Lakes for relaxation—Art galleries and libraries 


Address: 


Economics, Entomology, Econom- 
ic Zoology, Farm Enginecring, 
Home Economics, Horticulture, 
Plant Pathology, Botany, Poultry 
Husbandry. 


For educators the College of 
Education offers especially strone 
curricula, leading to University 
certificates. These curricula co. 
tribute to preparation both for 
administrative positions and spe 
cial lines of teaching. 


Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
CALIFORNIA & HAWA!! 
BERKELEY, CALIFORN!4 | 


FREE REGISTRATION 


NORTHWESTERN 


BOISE OFFICE UTAH OFFICE 
BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY 


THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 
ENROLL AT ONCE FOR 1921-1922 VACANCIES 
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TEACHERS WANTED! 
Cline Teachers’ Agency 


All Offices Work for You Free Until 
You Are Placed 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
BOISE, IDAHO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Enroll Now - Hundreds Needed 


ARTHUR B. CLINE, Manager 


Fill in Blank and Mail to the Office You Are Nearest 


I hereby apply for a position thru the Cline Teachers’ Agency and agree to pay the agency 
y first year’s salary, if I accept a position thru its servic 
i month's salary- 


5% 
«—commission to be paid 


out of first and 


address 


eocccsceccccoe] SEROTIG 


education is as follows (gi 


in subjects I am prepared to teach 
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Three 


Dependable Articles 
for School Room 
Seating 


The Superior Sanitary Steel Desk 


The only Combination Desk mad 


single sheet of Cold Rolled Sheet 


folded and formed into a composit 


Without a Bolt, Rivet or Electric Weld 
No. 32 Plate Steel Dsk in an Essential or Working Pari 





Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desk 


A COMPLETE AND EFFICIENT UNIT FOR 
CLASS ROOM SEATING 


The Use of MOULTHROPS Permits: 


Convenient class grouping. 

Proper seating arrangement with regard to the 
angle of light. 

Convenient use of all blackboard space. 

Clearing of the room for physical exercises or 
social purposes. 


Fasy and thorough cleaning of the floors. 


Superior School Supply Company 
KANSAS CITY, 1529-31-33-35 Walnut Street, MISSOURI 


No. 31 Steel Chair Desk 


The Original Desk with separat 
made with Tubular and Pressed Ste 
ports electrically welded into a co 
unit. 

This desk has fora number of y« 
purchased exclusively by many 
boards and has proved unquestiot 
afford the greatest value of any ¢ 
its type. 

Made in three sizes lifting-lid and 
box style as illustrated; furnish 
settee or with chair. Both chair ; 
tee are so constructed as to force t 
to assume the proper hygienic pos 
all times. 


Every Article Shipped from KANSAS CITY 


© sae 
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==—_ EDITORIAL 


Bc SS oe ee 4) 


for better 


ik CAMPAIGN 


results. So 


country 


s has borne marvelous 
en the accomplishments in the Leg- 
re that to look at them seems a dream 
which we fear to be awakened. The 
v Unit with uniform taxes through 
equality of 
board of 


e county guaranteeing 


ional tax, with a county 
tion to administer the funds, giving 
equal opportunities 

the Country School. to all 
The Legislature and of the 


gardless of the 


the children 


county re- 


or wealth of the local district, the 


on for state aid niore liberal than 


efore based on the money that a 65 cts. 


ould have raised on the valuation 


19 and the retention of the local 


who will be the advocates and 
ls of the present districts before the 
interests of 


board to see that the 


ttle districts are not overlooked, as 
s to select the teacher who in their 
n best fits their needs— 


the features that made the bill practi- 


local these 
bjectionless to the farmers and gave 
ts strength in the The 
unit bill is a happy mixture of con 


legislature. 
tism and progressiveness, conserving 
e good features of the present sys 
local control, local interest, state aid, 
| adopting the progressive features so 

mg needed, county and state support. 
ther measures that mean much to the 
iral school are: the bill strengthening the 
training high schools thus making 
sible to have better trained teachers 
e rural schools; the certification law 
requires four years of high school 
ng for any grade of certificate; the 
hysical education law that will cause much 
re attention to be given to the health 


nT 
"rsh 


and bodily welfare of the children and the 
amending of the present State Aid law 


that will greatly help the weak districts 
next year, before the county unit becomes 
] 


operative. It looks like the rural school 


are about to come to their own. The farm- 
ers are to be congratulated on their legis 
lative accomplishments. 

MORE than ever before did the farmer 
come in for consideration at the hands of 
the legislature just adjourned. Never in 
the history of the State was he more in 
evidence in the lobbies of the hotels at 
Jefferson City and in the rotunda and gal 
leries of the Capitol. In previous years the 
lawyers, the railroads, the physicians, the 
prohibitionists, the liquor interests, the 
women suffragists and various other in 
terests have been present in larger 01 
smaller numbers, but the farmer has been 
conspicuous by his absence. He has been 

let 


accustomed to let 


Farmers Prominent others do his think 


in Legislation. matters of 


he 


ing in 
legislation with t 
result that very little thinking toward his 
That 


wouldn't organize 


interests was done. the farmer 


' 
has been 


couldn't or 


familiar and oft repeated statement for 
rganization he can 
not be a force in legislation. But this kind 


of talk is ready to be relegated to the rub 


many years. Without 


bish heap along with many other state 
ments of the “couldn’t-be-done” type. In 
1921 the farmer had organized. The Farm 
Bureaus and Farm Clubs furnished the 
machinery though which this most funda 
mental part of our citizenship has express 
ed itself and made its wants known. The 
mental part of our citizenship has express- 
ed itself and made its wants known. The 
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legislature was glad to have representa- 
tives of the farm organizations in their 
councils. Among the legislation in which 
the farmers were especially interested and 
which was passed by the legislature were 
the County Unit Bill which seeks to give 
to the farm boys and girls a square deal 
in education to the end that farmers may 
continue to exert the wholesome influence 
in our social, economic and political life 
that will strengthen and purify it; the bill 
prohibiting unfair discrimination in the 
purchase of farm products, by which dis- 
crimination private companies have been 
able to pay high prices at one point where 
there was competition from co-operative 
farm organizations and make up for it by 
paying excessively low prices at another 
point where there was no competition; and 
the bill compelling the live stock and grain 
exchanges to admit farmers’ co-operative 
organizations. The strength of the Mis- 
souri Farmer in the Legislature is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times. 
TEACHERS WHO SEE the meaning 
of the present movement in education will 
be quick to get cheer and hope from it. 
Every law passed has in it something to 
indicate that the public appreciation of the 
services of the teacher is growing, and 
that the public is becoming more and more 
willing to express its 
giv- 


Teaching Becom- appreciation by 


ing More Inviting. ing more secure te- 
nure of position and 


greater material reward to the teacher who 


is prepared to render efficient service. The 


young man or young woman who is now 
in the service should read these signs of 
the times and make all the preparation that 
is possible to meet the new demand for 
trained teachers. Those not yet decided 
as to their life work cannot now dismiss 
the profession of teaching from their con- 
sideration without giving it serious thought 
in the light of new conditions. 
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THERE IS perhaps no better way 
teachers to provide a summer school f: 
or a fund for any other purpose tha: 
buy a Savings Stamp or more each m 
The amount of saving can be regulate 

suit each one’s ability to 
to $1, 


An Ideal 
Investment. 


from 25 cents up 


Savings Stamps may 
registered which se 
them against loss. They may be ca 
on ten days notice and are almost as | 
as a checking account. They bear 3‘ 
terest if cashed before maturity, or if 
to maturity they bear 4% interest, 
pounded quarterly. They don’t fluct 
in value but are always worth more 
they cost because of accrued interest 
Some may feel that the interest paid 
all safe investments such as Say 
Stamps is so small that they will just 
their money in a checking account, 
the result all too often that the che 
account has slipped away when it is 
ed for an emergency. In addition t 
interest received on money put into 
habit of 


saving is worth much, and then one 


Stamps the regularit 


ings 


hesitate more to break in on a Saving 


count than to check his out 


bank. For 


for everyone desiring to invest in 


money 
teachers and pupils—in 
amounts regularly—Savings Stamps 
ideal investment. 

D. W. Cray 


nish an 


THE MISSOURI State Teachers 
ciation has been the greatest force 
state of Missouri during the past two | 
in bringing about better standards 
cation and better salaries for unde: 
teachers. The campaign of publicity 
has been pressed \ 
ously by the Exe 


Committee of our 


Better Salaries 
a Civic Need 

ciation has brought ! 
to the people of Missouri the necessit 
better educational 
tions. 


standards and c 
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results of this campaign have just 
shown in the splendid legislation 
by the General Assembly and ap- 
1 by Governor Hyde. For the first 
n the history of our state, the teach- 
ve gone before the Legislature with 
plete program and have seen that 
m adopted practically in its entirety. 
ans of the County Unit Bill and the 
important measures recently enacted, 
r with assessment of property at its 
lue, Missouri can hope to take its 


mong the most progressive states in 


nion. 

ite of all these fine laws, the ques 
Mis 
nade a splendid advance in this re- 
However, it has not yet 


f better salaries still remains. 


ist year. 
| the level of salaries paid by Illi- 
ywa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and other states to the north and 
Those states will continue to take 
from us our best teachers unless we 
y reach a scale of salaries on a pat 
heirs. 
Ss not 
f the teachers; it is first and fore- 
question of the good of the chil- 
f Missouri. With less capable and 
efficient teachers, which is the cer 
sult of low salaries, the children of 


primarily a question of the 


iri cannot possibly receive as com 
instruction as the children of other 
that pay better salaries. 
, accordingly, with no selfish aims, 
ith the good of the state in view, 
he Committee on and the 
tive Committee of the State Teach- 
urging all teachers to 
firmly by the scale of salaries 
nended as professional, and is also 
‘ school boards of the state to make 
effort to hold the experienced and 
tent teachers still have 
Missouri. Last year, at least one- 
and probably one-third of all the 
teachers of the state left Missouri. 


Salaries 


ssociation is 


whom we 
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The same thing will occur again this year 
and next year unless the competition is 
met by better salaries. 

It is to be hoped that the members of 
the State Teachers’ Association will stand 
firmly together and that few—very few— 


will show themselves unprofessional by 
accepting salaries so low that they will at 
tend to drag down the 
school system of the state. Whatever the 
educational of Missouri 
the preserit time, we are all intensely inter- 
ested in seeing her stand among the very 
first That result can be attained 
only by _ intelligent, united 
and of 


the same _ time 


rank may be at 


states. 
progressive, 
action on the part of teachers 
school boards. 

CuHarRLES H. WILLIAMS, 


University of Missouri. 


ACCORDING TO the present outlook 
many of the first class high schools that 
asked to be exempted from the operation 
of the county unit law are beginning to 
wish they were in. It is feared that num- 
bers of them will be injured by the opera- 
Practically one-third of 
the these schools is non- 
resident, tuition paying attendance. This 
source of revenue will be greatly reduced 
and perhaps entirely eliminated. The in- 
creased valuations will in- 
sure ample funds to sup- 
the schools of 

even with the 
first class high included, many 
counties will be able to raise enough on a 
forty cent levy. If the first class high 
schools were in, it would cement the coun- 
try and town whereas their being out will 
tend to tear them apart. The probable de- 
terioation of the present first class high 
school in many places and of the town con- 
taining it is cause for alarm with some. 
However the situation is not without means 
of remedy. These districts may come into 
the county district by a majority vote of 


tion of the law. 
enrollment of 


From Frying 
Pan into Fire. port all 
the county 


schools 
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both county and town voting at an election 
called for the purpose of admitting them, 
or they may become second class school, 
temporarily, before the law goes into ef- 
fect which would probably admit them au- 
tomatically. 

STATISTICS SHOW that the teach- 
ing profession is a temporary 
for a number of individuals. 
average professional life of a teacher is 
four years. The cost of insufficient prep- 
aration and of the living of the four years 
of earning is greater than the total earn- 
ings for the four years. Consequently, 
teaching has been and is a profession that 
does not pay costs on insufficient prepara- 
tion. On the other hand the 
woman who prepares fully and earnestly 
for the profession, 
and who observes 
high of 
ethics, seeks positions for service can ex- 
pect to have an earning sufficient to take 
his place in organized society along with 
the professional and business men of the 
community, and also have cultural values, 
great friendships and other pleasant units 
of measure. 

Missouri public schools had a bad start. 
Amazing conservatism retarded them. In 
December, 1886, the president of our Uni- 
versity openly disapproved the teaching of 
high school subjects at the expense of the 
payers. The superintendent in Beth- 
at $75.00 a month was upbraided by 
him for starting high school classes. There 
was no statutory provision for high 
schools, ~ 

In the early 90’s President Jesse, at the 
University, and State Superintendent 
Wolfe were bitterly assailed as innovators 
and cranks. But beginnings were made in 
those years. Then county superintendency 
came under Howard A. Gass; state aid to 
many schools, under William P. Evans; 
and now Republicans and Democrats and 


profession 
I believe the 


man or 


Teachers’ Salaries 
standards 


tax 
any 
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Superintendent Baker and Governor H 


give us the County Unit. Fundam 
organization of education and a uniz 
recognition that teaching is a profe 
will bring adequate salaries for ca; 
professional teachers. 


If we are to advance the professio: 


standards and salaries, we must inc! 


the preparation, do away with some of 


illegitimate bases of competition, pay ¢ 
salaries for like positions in different t 


of schools, reward merit and punish cd 


quency. 


The idea that teachers in the ele 


mentary schol of any corporation shall 


ceive the same wage is based upon 

premises and the idea that the high s« 
teacher to 
school or the community than the ele: 


as such is worth more 
tary school teacher is likewise false. 
need to develop the profession to the 
where merit and efficiency can be r 
nized and paid for equally, 


teacher through a representative 


where 
of 


own group may meet with the superintend 


ent and Board of Education and h: 
voice in the question of salaries. Th« 
tocracy of superintendents a 
spects salaries, or approval of the 

done is the great cause of dissatisf: 
among the teachers and affects a low 


some 


of morale. 


I have visited fifty schools in the past 
twelve months and have found in sever 
of them, teachers in the elementary gra‘ 
with better preparation, greater charact 


more ideals and 
have the superintendents, 
teacher had to obey the rules of medi 
and stupidity, with no chance for red 
because the superintendent alone cam 
contact with the Board of Educatio: 
believe if teachers 
where service is the highest ideal, n 
the teaching profession as a temporar 
ing place until they have decided 

they want to do in the world, and not 
positions that are creditably filled, 


ability to execute 


and _ yet 


will 


seek posit! 
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racts oral and written that have been 
ed to, prevent superintendents from 
asing their salaries at the expense of 
sntary school teachers, and look for- 

to close co-operation in community, 
ict, state and National Education As- 
tion, giving great publicity to educa- 

problems, advertising the teaching 
profession, and at the same time keep- 


the morale, we can expect to make 
uri with her abundant resources and 
en and women with their legislative 

sibilities and important factor in the 

rid’s civilization through her education- 
“ 


policy. 
Byron Cospy, 
N. E. Mo. Teachers College 


VING TO THE industrial depression 

h exists not only in Missouri but 

ighout the United States, there will 

bably be a tendency in 1921 to reduce 

ye extent the salaries of public school 
teachers. The people of Missouri are not 
as yet fully informed as to the importance 
of paying reasonably 
just salaries to the 
teachers in their 
schools. So much 
confusion has been caused by the distorted 
conclusions set out in a recent so-called 
survey of the teacher-training institutions 
f Missouri, and such erroneous infer- 
ences have been drawn from Missouri’s 
alleged educational rank of 34 among the 
states, that the vital elements in the situa- 
tion have been largely overlooked. 

The fact is that no administrative de- 
vice can, of itself, insure efficiency in our 
public schools. Our public schools can’t 
be efficient unless we have capable teach- 
ers. We can’t have capable teachers un- 
less we pay salaries large enough to at- 
tract to the teaching profession men and 
women of vigorous personalities who feel 
justified by salary prospects in preparing 
themselves thoroughly for teaching. Eco- 
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nomically just salaries are, therefore, nec- 
essary to secure teachers of the right kind. 
there administrative device 
that can be substituted for adequate sal- 


Nor is any 
aries to induce strong men and women to 
prepare themselves for teaching. Just sal- 
aries and good preparation are correlatives 
The 
first is the indispensible condition of the 
result from 


in their influence upon one another. 
second; and the second will 
the first through the operation of the eco- 
nomic law of competition. What Missouri 
needs, then, is an enlightened public opin- 
ion which sees the fundamental importance 
of reasonable salaries for teachers and the 
relation of such salaries to the supply of 
well trained teachers. As soon as this en- 
lightened public opinion comes to exist 
reasonable salaries will be correlated with 
the requirement of satisfactory preparation 
for teaching. 

The action of the Executive Committee 
of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion last week in recommending to schoo! 
teachers of the state a 
schedule of minimum salaries ranging 
from $480.00 a year for teachers without 
previous experience who hold a _ third 
grade county certificate to $1500.00 a year 
for teachers of experience holding a 
bachelor’s degree, is a step in the right di- 


This schedule as a minimum is 


boards and to 


rection. 
eminently fair; and boards of education 
and teachers should by all means observe 
It will be possible 


cases. 


it whenever possible. 
to observe it in practically all 
Teachers who are willing to accept lower 
salaries than those recommended in this 
schedule lay themselves open to the sus- 
picion of not being reasonably well quali- 
fied for teaching; and boards of education 
who want to contract with teachers at 
salaries lower than those recommended in 
this schedule may be trying to take an un- 
fair advantage of teachers. 
W. W. Martin, 
S. E. Mo. Teachers College 
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IN THIS PERIOD of reconstruction, 
deflation, and economic depression there 
has been a great deal said about the dif- 
ferent social organizations bearing their 
proportionate part of the loss incident to 
economic readjustment. During the period 
of inflation and consequent rising prices 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the re- 
and the business 
shared in the prosperity of the times by 
the simple process of 
marking up their com- 


tailer, man generally 


Salary Schedule 
More Than Just modities and passing 

the burden the 
consuming public; the laborer shared in 
this prosperity by demanding and receiv- 
ing an increase in wage commensurate 
with the prices he had to pay for these 
commodities, and the farmer aided by 
government control in some cases and by 
the economic law of supply and demand 
in others shared in a less equitable man- 
ner but at the same time in a very sub- 
stantial way in the nation’s prosperity. 
But the teacher whose pay comes from 
revenue raised by public taxation in no 
way shared in this era of national pros- 
perity. To be sure his salary was in- 
creased 20 or 30% but in no case was his 
real salary, i. e., the purchasing power of 
the dollars he earned, equal to the salary 
he received before the period of high 
prices. Thus it is apparent that the teach 
er, devoted to his profession and the cause 
of education, who stayed on the job while 
others in the business world were sharing 
in the material prosperity of the highprice 
era, has already stood his proportionate 
part of the loss necessary to economic re- 
adjustment. 

Therefore, the only possible way for the 
teacher to share in our national prosperity 
in the slightest degree must be in a period 
of low prices with his salary left where it 
is or in many cases raised above the pres- 
ent salary schedule. It would be well for 
school officials contemplating a reduction 


on to 
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in salary schedule to look into the sit 
tion of their teachers and consider tl 
facts. There has been no reduction in 
living expenses of the teacher excep 
slight reduction in clothing. The pric« 
room and board has not declined. 
price of books is still advancing. Ex; 
ses while in school are still on the upy 
climb. Many of the colleges have had 
increase tuition and incidental fees 
year. Cost of travel and the price of m: 
zines are still abnormally high. In 
light of these facts, shall the teacher’s 
ary be cut, and for no better reason t! 
that the day laborer’s wage, which fi 
number of years has been larger than 
of the college trained teacher, is to be 
duced ? 

But the teacher is patient and long 
fering and it seems that he has decided 
his own free will to continue to suffe: 
and get what pleasure he may out 
with a knowledge of the good he may 
for civilization and humanity in his 
and generation. A brief examinatio: 
the recent report of the Committee 
Salaries of the State Teachers Associ: 
will convince one of the teacher’s wil 
ness to do more than his part in any 
uation where the good of all is at stoke 
Surely this salary schedule is at rock 
tom level and surely no teacher can t 
for less than the recommended mini: 
and surely, surely no school board car 
a teacher to assume the direction of 
young minds and the destiny of our nati 
for less. 

Joun B. Boyp, 
S. W. Mo. Teachers Col’: 


THE QUESTION of teachers’ sal 
as it affects the teachers of Missouri 
been brought prominently to the front | 
the recent report of the committee 
pointed by the State Teachers Associ: 


to investigate this subject. The repo 
the result of a study of extensive 
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cted from many sources; and is an ef- 
to substitute for the old method of in- 
ual wage-fixing a more rational and 
ible standard of salary for the teacher. 
iree facts during the last few years 
given special emphasis to the need of 
better pay for our 
teachers. First, we 
must have _ more 
ers to meet the needs of our schools. 


>hers’ Salaries 


ing salaries, together with longer and 
stable term of service, have enticed 
ands of our best and brightest young 
and women into other fields, until 
is a painful shortage of teachers for 
chools. 
e must meet competition from other 
According to reports coming from 
State Teachers’ Colleges, there are 
int calls for teachers at salaries far 
‘cess of these paid in Missouri. This 
se conditions that are humiliating and 
We are forced to face the 
ion of whether we are to continue to 


tening. 


ire teachers for other states, or by 
ing the market value of educated tal 
ve shall prepare these teachcrs for our 
state. 

need for a 
“As is 


eacher, so is the school;” and as is 


ually important is the 
efficient corps of teachers. 


the school, so is the state. It is not merely 
a question of state pride; it is a question 
of state interest. 

Fundamental to all these is the consid- 
eration of salaries. Our teachers must be 
adequately paid if they are to become and 
remain teachers. And we must pay them, 
if they are to remain our teachers. 

This pre-supposes competent and ever 
more competent teachers. No perfect plan 
can be devised for standardizing teachers, 
but the committee is to be commended for 
This 
we know, that a poor teacher is costly at 
any salary, and that an efficient one is be- 
yond any remuneration that can be given 
The committee’s plan is to base 
choice upon scholarship, experience, and 


the rational progress it has made. 


him. 


supervision; and this scems to be about as 
far as we can go at present. 

Not true 
professional spirit the teacher should in- 
sist that recognition in the way of stand- 


for himself alone, but with 


ard salaries for standard preparation and 
ability should be given every teacher; and 
each teacher should, to a reasonable de- 
gree, stand for this recognition of his own 
work. 
C. A. HAWKINs, 
N. W. Mo. Teachers College 


Salary Schedule for Members of The Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association 


As Recommended by Salaries and Executive Committees 


ice the meeting of the State Teachers 
ciation in Kansas City last November, 
ry considerable economic depression 
taken place in the United States. In 
of this fact the Committee on sal- 
desires to recommend the following: 
Schedule necessary for teachers to 
maintain professional standing. 
(1) Teachers with Third Grade 
Certificate, $480 per year. 


Teachers with Second Grade 
Certificates, $560 per year. 
Teachers with first grade cer- 
tificates, $640 per year. 
Teachers with Regents Certi- 
ficates, (30 Sem. hr.) $720. 
Teachers with Life Certifi- 
cates, (60 Sem. hrs.) $900. 
Teachers with Degrees A.B. 
or B.S. in Education $1200. 


(2) 
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Teachers with qualifications listed in 
items 4, 5 and 6, who have successful ex- 
perience of one year or more should re- 
ceive not less than ten per cent more than 
the schedule quoted above. 
II. Schedule necessary to meet compe- 
tition from other states and to main- 
tain our schools at present standing. 
(1) High School Graduates with 
Professional Training, $800 per 
year. 

(2) Teachers with Life Certificates, 
(60 Sem. Hrs.) $1,000. 

(3) Teachers with Degrees A.B. 
or B.S. in Education $1350. 

Teachers with qualifications so listed in 
the above schedule with successful experi- 
ence of one year or more should receive 
at least ten per cent more than the figures 
quoted above. 

III. Schedule necessary to elevate the 
standard of our schools and to bring 
back some of our good teachers 
who have migrated. 

(1) High School Graduates, $900 
per year. 

(2) Teachers with Life Certifi- 
cates, (60 Sem. Hrs.) $1200. 
(3) Teachers with Degrees A. B. 

and B.S. in Education, $1500. 

Teachers with successful experience 
schould have annual 
ing to $100.00 per year for a minimum 
period of three years. Schedule II is the 
recommendation made by the House of 
Delegates at the annual meeting of the 
State Teachers Association in Kansas City 
in 1920. 

FOR THE SAKE OF COMPARISON. 

That the teachers and boards of educa- 
tion may have before them the salary 
schedules of the larger cities of Missouri 
the following significant facts are reprint- 
ed from those schedules: 

St. Louis, Elementary Teachers. 
Head Assistant grade teacher (Not princi- 
pal) minimum $1800, maximum $2100. 


increments amount- 
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First Assistant grade teacher, 
$1600, maximum $1950. 

Second Assistant grade teacher, minin 
$1600, maximum $1800. 

St. Louis High School Teachers. 


Head Assistant (Not princpal) minimum 


$2800, maximum $3200. 


First Assistant, minimum $2400, maximun 


$2500. 

Second Assistant, minimum $2100, n 
mum $2500. 

Third Assistant, minimum 
mum $2000. 


Scholastic requirements for grade te 


$1600, m 


ers are graduation from Harris Teac! 
College, equivalent to about 60 hours 


college work. The entrance requirem« 
to this college are unusually high. The 
quirements for high school positions 
graduation from a standard college or 
versity with two years’ experienc: 
teaching their special subject. 
Kansas City Elementary Teachers. 

Teachers in the eleemntary schools 
be paid $1,200 for the first year’s sei 
as a teacher, $1,300 for the second, 
for the third, $1,450 for the fourth, 
for the fifth, $1,600 for the sixth, $1 
for the seventh, 1,700 for 
$1,750 for the ninth, and $1,800 fo: 
tenth. In addition to the above sal 
from $100 to $400 per year is grante 
teachers of ten years’ experience wh: 
superior teachers and who have had s 
rior training for teaching. 
Kansas City High School Teachers. 

High school teachers shall be class 
into four groups with 
group as follows: 
Group I, minimum $2600, maximum $2 
1" 2400, : 
Group III, 2000, 
Group IV, ” 1400 
Group IV, ” 1400, 

In addition to the above salary, $20) | 
granted for A.M. degree, with prof 


sional training. 


Group II, 





minimu 


the eight! 


salaries for eacl 


té 


e 


the 
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The County 


ten o’clock on the night of the ides 
irch, in the Senate chamber of the 
l, the President of the Senate, Lieu- 
Governor Lloyd, announced, “The 
stands 24 ayes and 7 noes, the bill 
r received a constitutional majority 
‘lared pass- 
Thus ended 
the most 
fought con- 
n the history 
hool legisla- 
n Missouri. 
County Unit 
s passed both 
of the Gen- 
ssembly. The 
of the cam- 
in Missouri 
the county 
a matter for 


storian. Many 


sting tales 
» told of edu- 
il meetings 
ich the ques- 
f the county 


figured sev- 


ears ago. Inch 


nch has it 
1 in popular 
Little by 


have the peo- 


f the State 
to the be 


s would improve the rural schools, 


he interest of the people now is in 
recent events by which it has been 
tten into the law of the State. Manv 


been active in its support through 


he legislature that has passed it. So many 


done valiant work that to name any 


Unit Passes 


without naming all may appear unfair, but 
to name all is not possible. There are a 
few, however, who because of their posi- 
tion and their extraordinary service de- 
serve mention at this time. 

Governor Hyde has earned the everlast- 
ing gratitude of all 
of those who be- 
lieve that the im- 
provement of the 
schools is of first 
importance. In his 
campaign speeches 
he aroused many 
of the people to a 
sense of the real 
conditions of the 
schools. In his 
calling of a con- 
ference composed 
of the leading men 
and women of the 
various interests of 
the State he en- 


listed the active 





support of farm- 
ers, laborers, arti- 
sans and_ profes- 
sion, in his adop- 
tion of and adher- 
ence to the recom- 
mendations of that 
conference he won 
the confidence of 
the best citizenship 


that its pro- GovERNOR ARTHUR M. HyDE of the state who 


saw in him a governor whose vision of 
service extended beyond that of service to 
the politician and took into account the 
rank and file of the men and women and 
the boys and girls of the state, in his 
special message to the General Assembly 
in which he emphasised in no uncertain 
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terms his stand on the county unit bill and 
urged its passage he solidified the friends 
of the measure into a phalanx that the 
most determined assaults of the opposition 
were unable to break. The prophecy of 
the Honorable P. P. Claxton, in his ad- 
dress before the eduéational conference, 
that our governor’s name would go down 
in history as The Friend of Schools is un- 
doubtedly a true 
prophecy. 

It is easy to see 
many determining 
factors in a_ close 
fight. There were 
many in this one but 
the Governor stands 
pre-eminently as the 
leader that got the 
county unit bill 
through the legisla- 
ture. 

The State Superin- 
tendent, S. A. Baker, 
is another to whom 
much credit is due. 
For more than two 
years he has preached 
the larger unit idea. 
Coming into office at 
the convening of the 
fiftieth General As- 
sembly he at once had 
introduced into that 
body a county unit 
bill similar in its es- 
sential features to this 
one, but there was no 
organization behind 
him, as there has been this year, the then 
governor was not interested in school legis- 
lation, the idea was relatively new to most 
of the members of the legislature and so 
the measure was defeated. The work done 
two years ago has had a very great influ- 
ence on the strength of the measure in 


StaTE Supt. Sam A. BAKER 


this legislature. Those who are willi: 
let the facts determine the credit wil 
quick to see that Mr. Baker has a 


portion as his just due. We are accust 
to credit each superintendent with ce: 
legislation: It was during Howard 
Gass’s administration that the County 
pervision law was passed and he rece 
the credit; Wm. P. Evans received 
credit, and justly, 
the state aid laws 
consolidation la 
the free text | 
laws and others. 
county unit 
which is ackn 
edged to be the 
far reaching and 
portant of all bel 
to the Sam A. B 
administration. | 
of these state su 
intendents had 
support of the §$ 
Teachers Associ: 
and others, of cot 
but the facts re 
that without the 
tive work of the 
superintendent 1 
ing could have 
done. 

Among the ot 
who did valuable 
essential service 
which more wil 
said in a later 
are: C. H. McC 
who devoted his 
tire time to work on this and other ed 
tion bills throughout the seventy day 
the General Assembly; A. L. Threll 
President of the State Teachers’ Ass 
tion who organized the twenty thou 
teachers of the State into a most effe 
working body for the support of the c 
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it bill; Professor J. D. Elliff who as 
irman of the legislative committee has 
ne valuable work in the drafting of bills 

has led in the securing of support 
n various organizations; Mr. George 
lcher, who with his legislative experi- 
e and general grasp of the whole edu- 
nal problem and his inexhaustable en- 
has worked in various capacities to 
bill; Messrs 


ire the passage of this 


ng and Fair who as chairmen of the 


ication Committee in the Senate and 
ise have worked unceasingly to shape 
bill so that it would be effective and 
the same time meet with the approval 


nough members to guarantee its pas- 
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sage; and Secretary E. M. Carter who day 
worked at 
necessary to assit in the final passage of 
the bill. 
throughout the state who have sacrificed 
time to-do the 
very ground work of keeping sentiment 
the 
the representative and senators 


and night has whatever was 


Then there is the host of friends 
of their means and theii 


alive and active for measure to the 
end that 
might know the feeling of their constitu- 
ents in the matter. 

Truly it has been a great fight in which 
all have worked with high efficiency. It 
has been a glorious victory and there is 


glory enough for all. 


St. Louis and Kansas City Papers Praise 
County Unit Bill 


om time to time during the past 

ths the metropolitan papers have print- 
ed many editorials favorable to the County 
Unit bill. This support has not been con- 
fined however to this class of publications, 

William Hirth, of the Missouri Farm- 
as rendered valuable help through hi: 

ig editorials and The Missouri Rural- 
as been with the farmers in their ap- 
to the legislature for better schools. 
following recent editorial from the 

‘ansas City Times is typical of the atti- 
of this paper and that of the Globe 
ocrat: 

TER DAYS FOR RURAL MISSOURI 
en the census figures for 1930 are an- 
ed there will be a different story to tell 
the conditions in rural Missouri. Un- 
ill present indications of improved con- 
is turn deceptive the figures not 
, as they now do, that nearly 90 of the 
ounties of the state actually lost in pop- 
mn. In the first place, the state is now 
ling out some measures which will pro- 
for material betterment of rural and in- 
tly, urban conditions, and it is also pre- 
g to let the county know just how good 

these conditions have been 


will 


inviting 


Perhaps the biggest promise of betterment 
that 
unit bill, which is making favorablé progress 
in the state legislature. This measure will 
not only make possible good schools in every 
district of the state—just as good schools in 


rural Missouri now has is in the county 


one county as in another and as good schools 
in the country as in the city—but it will make 
easily possible the development of many com- 
munity interests and increased pride in neigh- 
A good country school soon 
com- 


borhood affairs. 


center for all manner of 


becomes the 
munity activities; it 
public entertainment and instruction through 
local effort and it 
things from the cities to the country 

there 


makes possible general 
same 
With 


will 


may bring these 
first class schools in each district, 
no longer be a need for the young people to 
go to town for diversion or to prepare for 
college or life work. 

But almost 
velopment that will 
the state with the building of modern high- 


ways; the means by which the country and 


equally important is the de- 


come to all sections of 


the city will be brought more closely togeth- 
er and their invidious distinctions disposed of, 
and the means by which the various commu- 
nities may be led to united action. With 
hard roads, land be increased; 
ready markets will be provided, and the use 
of motor vehicles will be encouraged. With 
better schools, better roads and means of 


values. will 
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travel, andaheightened community pride, will 
come the move for attractive homes and 
modern conveniences. So that a _ general 
tendency to betterment will be at once mani- 
fest. 

These improved conditions will in time 
speak for themselves, especially within the 
state. But in order that the entire country, 
including the newcomers to America, may 
know what Missouri has to offer in her rural 
regions, there has been prepared a measure 
calling for a state bureau of immigration. 
There is assurance that this measure also will 
become a law. It will be the function of the 
bureau, provided by the bill, to help turn im- 
migration back to the farms and to present 
the resources of the rural sections in such a 
manner as will prove attractive and will re- 
veal their advantages compared with the mer- 
its of the city and other sections of the Uni- 
ted States. 

There is nothing but sane and most reas- 
onable promise in the present prospect of re- 
storing the soil of Missouri to its proper dig- 
nity, power and usefulness. The program of 
building up rural Missouri does not involve 
anything but advantage and profit to the 
cities of the state. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity in Missouri, and in all the states, for 
the development of both the cities and the 
country. But when the cities develop at the 
expense of the country, as has been the case 
in recent decades, the results soon come to 
be had for both parties. Prosperous and 
growing rural communities mean flourishing 
cities. A great decade is opening up for all 
of Missouri—Kansas City Times. 
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FROM THE TWICE-A-WEEK GLOBE 
DEMOCRAT 


The county unit bill will go a long w: 
providing better school 
children, in the opinion of Gray and < 
farm leaders. 


facilities for 


Backers of the county unit bill claim { 
that it will end the old system, under w 
one school district has been. providing 
better buildings, teachers and 
another in the same county. The country 
tricts have fallen far behind the cities in 
viding school advantages, due largely to 
qualities of taxation and taxable wealth 


Under the bill the 
comprise one big school district, and th: 
rate for school made 
form in all counties. 
opportunities to all 
country, providing high 
country and town alike, and placing | 
teachers in the rural schools. 


schools 


county will in ¢ 


purposes will be 
It also will equaliz 
boys 


and girls in 


free schools 


There will be a County School ki 
elected by popular vote. This board o 
members will appoint this County Su; 
tendent of Schools, make all school 
provide for high schools where needed, 
solidate schools when desirable, 
with the District Board in the 
and pay of teachers, and have general su; 
vision of the county’s educational ai 
Strictly local authority is not discarded, 
the bill provides for a District Board, 
will have an important part in regu! 
things in its own territory. 


co-o] 


procurement 


Practical Lessons in Thrift 


By Savings Division of Eighth and Tenth Federal Reserve Districts 


Note. 


These lessons are prepared by the educational department of the Savings Divisions of the 8th 


and (0th Federal Reserve Districts, Correspondence is invited and should be addressed to C. A. Middough, 
Savings Division, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, by those in the 10th District, and to D. W. 
Clayton, Savings Division, 415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, by those working in the 8th District. 


Lesson XXIX. 
Week of April 4th 
EXAMPLES OF THRIFT IN HISTORY 
AIM: To study the thrift of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
Procedure: 
I. Overcame obstacles. 
(1) Religious persecution. 
(2) Lack of old home comforts. 
(3) Poor soil. 


(4) Danger from Indians. 


II. They were industrious. 

(1) No 
day. 

(2) Cleared land and made the soi 
duce. 

(3) Manufactured their necessities 

(4) Always worked in the long w 
evenings. 


man rested on first Chri 
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ved for the future. 

Stored food 

Built permanent homes 

Improved the land and built roads 
Invented tools and machinery as la- 


bor saving devices and from these (a 
result of 
facturing industry has grown 


saving) our great manu- 


ision: By their industry, careful sav- 
investing for the future the Pilgrit 


were able to lay the foundations for 
nation. 


Lesson XXX. 
Week of April 11th 


THRIFT IN HISTORY 
(Concluded) 


French nation has 


LES OF 


To show how the 
because of the practice of thrift. 
re: 

n imposed by Franco-Prussian War 
Territory seized and occupicd 

loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Huge indemnity demanded 
ich saved. 

In small amounts 


Invested in government bonds 
Used food economically. 
Paid off the debt 


last war. 


before it was duc 


French continued to save and invest 
Bought government bonds which fi- 
need the armies of France 
Were intensely 

ble to aid their 


because they had been thrifty. 


patriotic and were 


country financially 
) Lessons 29 and 30 are simply sug- 
f the great wealth of material found 
ry for teaching thrift 

By the practice of thrift the 
were able to pour their sav- 


ision. 
people 
their government’s treasury and ef- 


wage war against Germany. 


Lesson XXXI. 


Week of April 18th 

VACATION PLANS 
Teacher: 
s time it is well to take up with the 
he question of vacation plans. In case 
loses before April 18th, this lesson 
be given. 

To consider plans for earning dur- 
tion. 
re: 


ns for earning during vacation: 
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(a) In order to have money for different 
needs 

(1) To 

2) To 

(3) To 


(b) In order to get a broader experience 


continue , education 
buy clothing and equipment 


provide books, etc. 


and thereby continue education 
(c) In order to aid in finding one’s life 
work, 
il. Vacation projects 
(a) Home 
(b) Salvagirg 


gardens 
sel 


cop- 


Collect and 


tinfoil, pa 


projects 


old rubber, per, iron, 


per, bottles, clothes 


(c) Agency work. Magazine  subscrip- 


tions, books, novelties, soaps, etc 


(d) Miscellaneous work. Mowing lawns, 


delivery work, berries and 


other 


picking 


fruits, clerking, general farm 


work, errands, making home-made 


candy. (Pupils may be able to name 
work.) 


earned should be invested in 


many other kinds of 
Note: Monev 
Saving Stamps in order to get interest on it 
Conclusion: A vacation well planned will 
accomplish the following: 
(1) Teach value of money through earn- 
ing. 
(2) Broaden business experience 
(3) Provide a sum of money that can be 
invested in until 
needed. 
Lesson XXXII. 
Week of April 25th 


THRIFT IN TIME 


To study the value of a proper use 


Savings Stamps 


AIM: 
of one’s time. 
Procedure: 
I. There are these important differences be- 
tween time and money: 
1. No one has more time than another. All 


are equal in this respect and the difference 
in what people accomplish is at least partly 
a result of how they use their time. 


2. While it is not possible to lay up time 


for the future, it is possible to prepare for 
the future by using one’s time properly 

3. Time recovered 
II. Value of right use of time in school. 

1. Right makes 
pier people. 

2. Except in abnormal times as war times, 


lost can never be 


education better and hap- 


or in periods immediately following war, the 
average salary of educzted people is 


than of the uneducated. So time 


larger 
used in 
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school is paid for in money later. 
III. Value of time for play or recreation. 

1. No one should try to spend all his time 
in work or study. Play is absolutely neces- 
sary to the lives of children and adults. 
Play makes work or study more enjoyable 
and efficient just as work or study brings 
greater joy in play. 

2. One’s health and efficiency depend also 
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upon getting a proper amount of sleep. Figh; 


hours is usually necessary. 
IV. Value of time for work. 

1. Success in school and after depe: 
on hard study and hard work. 


Conclusion. Proper use of time briny; edy. 
cation, health, happiness, prosperity and <¢. 


curity for the future. 


Visual Instruction 


Its Scope and Outlook 
By J. A. Koontz, A. M. 


(Continued from Last Issue) 

In the last issue of School and Commu- 
nity, we discussed briefly the use of the 
stereograph as an aid to instruction. It was 
pointed out that the stereograph is the best 
substitute for the real object; that it should 
be used, but not overused; that it should 
help to get the day’s lesson, not get in the 
way of the lesson; that it should be studied 
by the pupil during the study period without 
the attention of the teacher; that it should 
and does lead the pupil to apply himself and 
learn for the pleasure of learning. 

The method is simple. An ample supply of 
stereographs—all type pictures—is so chosen 
as to cover the whole earth. The selections 
are so made as to vitally illustrate many top- 
ics which will be studied in geography, in 
history, in literature, in nature study, in agri- 
culture, in domestic science, and many other 
subjects. The views are numbered serially 
and filed in cabinets. They are classified, 
cross-referenced and indexed, and the whole 
study published as a Teachers’ Guide, so that 
teachers may find stereographs available for 
teaching any topic as easily as she can find 
a given word in a dictionary. In use, the 
teacher gives out one or two scopes, and one 
or two stereographs pertaining to the next 
lesson. Sometime during the study period 
each pupil will study the stereograph, and 
read the description. He is then ready to tell 
what he saw. It becomes a real pleasure for 
pupils to stand and report in good English 
what they have seen in such realistic views. 
‘the Projection Lantern 

The projection lantern, as previously stated, 
gives a large picture which can be seen by 
every one in the room. The attention of 
every member of the class can be directed to 


the same thing at any moment. The 
of electricity and the mazda lamp ha 
possible the safe, efficient, and cor 
class room lantern which may be « 
by any fourth-grade child, and whi 
be used under ordinary class room 
tions, without the necessity of dark 
Lantern slides are capable of the sa: 
of classification as are stereographs 
the teaching units are small and have 
applications. Thus the lantern bec 
great aid in presenting subject ma 
groups, and may be used independent 
forms of visual instructions. 


Duplicate Stereographs and Slides. 


But the most effective use of the p: 
lantern is in conjunction with the ster 
study. Lantern slides are prepared 
cates of the stereograph set above 
to, and are filed in like manner. Afte 
have been studied day by day thro 
stereograph, the lantern is brought i: 
and the same views which have occu) 
attention of the class in stereograph { 
several days are presented in lant« 
projections. Here we have a real r 
the work—a viewing again. The pi 
themselves prepared to do the lectu 
the slides, and, pointer in hand, one ! 
pupils give the story to the class as 
ures are projected upon the screen. 
method the pupils get not only a 
review recitation which clinches the { 
they get the best type of oral com 
and practice in public speaking. Dr 
says of this combination method wit! 
graphs and slides, “A real interest is 
Better teaching results—The success 
method is unquestioned.” 
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ng and Proficiency. 
oseph Kennedy in his “Fundamentals 
ods in the Elementary Schools,” 
the following statement: 
be clearly shown that progress and 
cy in every line of work in the com- 
1ools depends upon true and vivid 
It can be demonstrated that fail- 
in teaching and in studying every 
s due to a lack of ability, natural or 
to summon up clear pictures corre- 
to the language used. 
nly are the salient points in 
study vividly presented through a 
nized set of stereographs and slides, 
material does a still larger service 
g pupils to acquire proper methods 
They aid pupils in acquiring the 
forming mental pictures as they read. 
ization does look good in theory,” 
, “but how is it in practice?” Users 
y testify that it has met every re- 
expectation. They declare that it 
stimulates attention, makes 
study, gives a better 
produces 
expression. 


significant 


the 


nterest, 
concentrated 
nsion of subject 
ss and confidence in 
rk is accomplished in a given time 
ime time, they say, a higher record 
vement is won by a larger number of 
In other words, many pupils who 
iculty in making their grades, either 
k of interest or from inability to get 
readily from the page, are 
through the use of visual instruction 
to make their 
way, thereby not only saving time, 
humiliation of repeated failure. 
Examples of Progress 
ample, Racine, Wis., through the use 
instruction material, reduced the 
number of failures in the city from 
cent to five per cent. Bay City, 
ports a like reduction of failures, and 


matter, 


printed 


gradcs in a satis- 


Frank Gouse of that city reports also 


of the general level in all subjects 
les. Standard tests for 3000 children 
geography showed a rise of the gen- 
el from an average of 57 per cent to 
ge of 87 per cent. Associate Super- 
t S. S. Baker of Pittsburg, Pa., says, 
el sure the three-dimension picture 
graph) results in a 60 per cent in- 
in a pupil’s ability to retain and ex- 
n logical order facts relating to studied 
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A Rough Parallel. 

Speaking somewhat losely, and perhaps in 
extreme terms, there are three notions as to 
proper educational procedure. First, learning 
should be made difficult for the pupil. There 
should be no “soft” pedagogy. There should 
be much discipline and drill. It makes little 
difference what the subject matter is, just so 
the pupil does not like it and must “dig.” 
This school would, of course, taboo every 
form of visual instruction. Second, the other 
extreme would make all work play. “Get 
knowledge through play,” they say, “through 
entertainment.” They would require no down- 
right work on the part of pupils. The pict- 
ure show is what the child likes—give him 
what he wants. The third class does not dis- 
guise the fact that work is work and play is 
play. But work is not necessarily disagree- 
able. Every method is legitimate which 
makes work more agreeable by making it un- 
derstandable. Any plan which will improve 
the pupil’s method of study, which will give 
him added strength for today, and still added 
strength for his work of tomorrow, may be 
used. The picture, particularly the stereo- 
graph and lantern slide, meets the demands 
of this conception of education. It is a 
stimulus to work, not a substitute for work. 
It leads to purposeful pupil activity. 

A Test of Values. 

Since the advantages of visualization are so 
obvious, and most forms of visual instruction 
yield results far superior to those obtained 
by other methods of presentation, it is the 
necessary that care should be taken in 
evaluating the different aspects of visualiza- 
In doing so the following inquiries are 


more 


tion. 
pertinent. 

1. Does the view insure vivid first impres- 
sions? 

2. Is there ample opportunity for intensive 
study, by the situation 
without strong counter attractions?” 

3. Do the system and material provide for 
the use of just the view wanted at the time 
it is needed, to the exclusion of views not 
relevant to the topic being studied? 

4. Does the plan call, primarily, for pupil 
reaction and expression, or may the pupil re- 
Is the use primarily a learn- 


pupil, or a definite 


main passive? 
ing process, a teaching process, or entertain- 
ment? 

5. Is the material organized into a defi- 


nite system of visual instruction, which con- 
forms to the regular course of study. 
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6. Are the filing system for the material 7. Is the material always at hand 


and the teachers’ guides for its use adequate? daily use? 


Missouri Bookman’s Address Popular 


At a banquet of publishers, composed largely of the high officials of the leading 
publishing companies of America, the address delivered by .Mr.,Hardaway was easily 
the event of the occasion, though competing with the best talent of this highly tal- 
ented company. Its eloquence, humor, logic and aptness were the topics of conver- 
sation in each group on “the board walk” that contained one of his hearers. At the 
close of the address which was the last on a long program. the audience gave Mr. 
Hardaway an ovation that might well have been envied by-such kings of the plat- 
form as Beecher, Bryan or Bob Taylor. Lack of space makes it imposs‘ble to give 
to the readers of the School and Community the entire address, but we are glad to 
be able to give the following excerpts. Editor. 


The body mai 


OUT OF THE SAMPLE CASE the God who gave it. 
LUTHER HARDAWAY 
Delivered at The Publishers’ Banquet, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 2, 1921 
Some years ago, when I was young in 
the book game, my manager propounded 
to me this query: “Why are you a book 
man?” His motive in asking the question 
was not revealed but you may hazard a 
guess when [ tell you that it came at the 
end of a season somewhat disastrous to me 
and that I was required to answer it, not 
privately, but in the presence of superior 
officers of the company. Suffice it to 
say, that, my answer on that occasion was 
sufficiently pathetic to arouse compassion 
in a soulless corporation and I got by. 
Now, after ten years of service, more 
or less real, that question seems again per- 
The reply that I would give to- 
First, the 


tinent. 
night embraces three reasons: 
gratuity of the company has served to keep 
soul, body and breeches together, with a 
few embarrassing exceptions affecting 
only one of three. Second, I like the game. 
I thrill with the elation of victory and try 
to profit by the chastening effect of de- 
feat. I enjoy the association with the high 
class of people with whom we deal and 
also with that other class, the book men. 

But these two reasons, I think, would 
scarcely suffice to hold me, if there were 
not, back of the work and practices of the 
book man, a high idealism in the publish- 
ing business. The soul of man returns to 


mumified and kept against the ravage of 


decay. But to the publisher it has 
left to preserve for all times the mind 
man. He it is who delves into the b: 
deepest recesses and brings therefron 
scintillating gems of thought, whic! 
means of printer’s ink and printer’s ; 


mounts for the edification and delectatio 


of all mankind. It is the publisher 
has preserved for us our heritage i 
erature, in history, in philosophy and 
in religion; and it is to the publishe: 
must go if we have aught by which 
heritage is to be enriched for our p 
ity. It is the publisher who supplies 
world with precedent and who estab! 
the mile stones of progress. 

Nor is his work passive alone. 
ously watching the weather vane 0! 
fort, he flies to the forefront of 
movement meaning advancement an 
encouraging and 


thought, he steers effort into effective 


een 


stimulating construct 


channels and thus becomes a potential f 


tor in the world’s development. 

“Who makes educational history?” 
question was once propounded to m 
an eminent educator now deceased. 
not know,” I confessed. “Why,” sai 
“It is Scribners and Putnams and ° 
millans and Houghtons and that hos 
publishers who have sifted out of al 


rubbish and trash the educational thought 


that is really constructive and worth while 





tangible and potential.” 
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| have forged it into something real and 
As it is with edu- 
mal history so it is with every phase 
enters into the composite human his- 
As it is with history, so it is with 
iterature, with science, with philosophy 
even with religion. 
vilized man cannot live without books, 
en Meredith to the contrary notwith- 
It is in books that the lawyer 
es his brief, the minister his sermon, 
loctor his diagnosis and the chef his 
It is from books that the pupil 


his information, the teacher his veri- 


ling. 


m, the dreamer his inspiration, the 
his specification, the optimist his ex- 
ion, the pessimist his lamentation, the 


believer his confirmation and the sorrower 


\ 


s consolation. 

Take away our 
Take 
Take away the rich heri- 
Take them 


ike away our books! 
ry! Take away our literature! 
the Bible! 
of the minds of the Past! 
way and our present day civilization 
culture can no more stand than the 
stone can remain in air after the col- 
has fallen. 

hat nobler work than that of the pub- 
r or what greater service to mankind * 
may not we who are engaged in the 
shing business, however humble our 
city, be pardoned if we feel the lure 
these ideals and if we take a pride in 
work. 


* * * * * * 


will bring this monologue to a close 
eciting for you the two sources of the 
kman’s inspiration and solace that sus- 
1 him in the trials and tribulation of his 
reer. They are The Bookman’s Prayer 


and the Bookman’s Dream. 


his is the prayer: 

Speed the day when we shall all have a 
ter vision of the publishing business. 
Speed the day when the commercial 
ctices of the publishing business shall 
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always be wholly in keeping with the 
high plane of its idealism. 

Speed the day when we shall enter into 
closer sympathy and greater cooperation 
realizing that in the law of the publishing 
business as in the law of the jungle, “the 
strength of the wolf is in the pack and the 
strength of the pack is in the wolf.” 

Speed the day, as it is already speeding, 
when the old ship of publication shall be 
so efficiently manned, so capably officered 
and so skillfully piloted that she will not 
only escape the shoals of economic dis- 
turbances but that she will pursue a safe 
and even course between the Scylla or 
competitive suicide on the one hand and 
the Charybdis of public condemnation on 
the other out into the smooth waters of 
clean competition. 

Speed the day, as it is already speeding, 
when any man connected with the publish- 
ing business, be he president, manager, or 
common agent who will kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg by sacrificing the ulti- 
mate interests of the publishing business 
for some paltry gain or temporary advan- 
tage will taste of the retribution he has 
merited. 

Speed the day when any man, be he 


president, manager or common agent, who 
will stultify himself, insult the moral sen 


clientele and bring re- 


business 


his 
proach the 
asinine tactics or corrupt practices will be 
fully as conspicuous and fully as effective 


sibilities of 


on publishing by 


in making a hit as a bowlegged belle on a 
bathing beach. So mote it be. 

And now the bookman’s dream. In this 
dream there is no suggestion of the sordid 
and no nickering of the nightmare. 

When our prayer ‘has been fulfilled and 
the bookman’s millenium has come to pass, 
we look down there at the end of our 
years of service under ideal conditions and 
seem to see, nestled in some sequestered 
sylvan spot, beside murmuring waters, 
somewhere in America’s nearest approach 
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to fields Elysian, a magnificent home, built 
and endowed by philanthropic plutocratic 
publishers for their superannuated mis- 
sionaries of the field. So, when trains 
move too swiftly for our rheumatic joints 
and our supply of pep has reached the 
vanishing point, we may retire out there 
where man is near to Nature and Nature 
is near to God; there where the rustic 
bench and the contiguous part of man’s 
apparel are both well worth; there where 
golf balls grow on sycamore boughs and 
cribbage boards are cut from the hickory’s 
heart; there where the trout of the glow- 
ing streams vie with the bass of the placid 
lake in ability to take the hook; there 
where the call of the quail and the chatter 
of the squirrel mingle with the honey bee’s 
hum and the turtle dove’s note; there 
where the gentle breeze, wafting through 
wild rose bowers, steal away their gor- 
geous hues and kiss them alike into the 
apple’s rind and the maiden’s cheek; there 
where a thousand sweet throated warblers 
fill the trees with music supernal, while, in 
the green grass beneath, the festering chig- 
ger joins in conspiracy with the hungry 
tick; there where we may be lulled to sleep 
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by the coon dog’s deep base and the mo: 
quito’s soothing tenor; there where w 
may take our morning plunge in the hid 
den pool without fear of exposure, exce; 
to our Maker and the poison ivy; the: 
where we may quench our thirst wit 
sparkling water dipped from nature’s bu! 
bling fountains and gulped from a gutt« 
goard; and if that does not suffice | 
where we may y 
mountain 


quench our thirst, 
moisten our lips 
brewed in the moonshine still and soft : 
a baby’s touch. 

So that there, in an invironment lil 
that, far removed from the locomotive 
blast, the mad swirl of competitive bus: 
ness, the tornado’s fury, and the braii 
storm, with nothing to remind us of tl 
strenuous times of former years, save ot 
monthly pension check, we may reflect « 
a life well spent and end our days in peac: 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the publis 
ing business, let me state in language aki 
to that you have heard before, “Ye are n 
people. Whither thou goest, let me fa 
along; and whither thou abidest, let 1 
hang around.” 


with de\ 





Department of 


Child Hygiene and School 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 








Health and the Rural Teacher 

By the passage of the health education 
bill, which was supported by the State De- 
partment of Public Schools, the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and the Mis- 
souri Tuberculosis Association, providing 
for the training of teachers for the teach- 
ing of health and physical education in the 
public schools of the state, as passed by 


the Legislature in the closing days of 
session, a good start has been made to c 
rect in Missouri the deplorable conditio: 
reported by Dr. Mabel S. Olrich, in an a 
ticle appearing in the Survey of Februa: 
19, 1921. A reprint of the article follow 
“In the entire field of pedagogy the 
has been no progress in the past fe 
years comparable to that made in heal 
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iucation. But, as so often occurs in 

national enthusiasm, this one has 

e upon us with disconcerting sud- 

iess, and the pedagogues have been 

d with the need of developing meth- 

procuring material and establishing 

itions at almost a moment’s notice. 

itable confusion has resulted. Slow- 

lowever, we are coming to realize 

what is primarily needed is careful 

ly aimed toward the standardization 

ill health material and methods, and 

lay there is a wholesome movement 
at direction. 

hus far our attention has been 

‘ined almost wholly to the child, and 

we have naively taken it for granted 

number of 

ts, pamphlets and books—not to 


given a_ sufficient 


tion scales—-any girl, armed with a 
school diploma, could in five or 
ninutes a day develop among the 
lren “health habits, 


” 


guaranteed to 
¢ a heretofore unknown longevity 
freedom from disease. Nothing 
| be farther from my purpose than 
elittle in the least degree the really 
le work which individual teachers 
loing every day in this field. Actual 
rience, however, has brought home 
e again and again the folly of en- 
ing our program to teachers, in 
se own physical well-being and 
lth habits” we have shown not the 
interest. The fault lies, not with 
girls, but with those training 
Is which provide little or no edu- 
m in the laws of health and no 
ties for the adequate physical care 
their students. 


robably the majority of our rural 
hers come from homes in  wihch 


e is an entire absence of health tra- 
ns. Many in our Northwest have 
vn up on the now dreaded coffee 
cake diet, in houses sealed tightly all 
inter, not only with nailed double win- 


dows, but with the foundations banked 
on four sides with steaming manure. 
Personal contact with many of the nor- 
mal school girls and a knowledge of 
their life histories, gained while I was 
lecturing for the state Board of Health, 
not only impressed me with their com- 
mon lack of health knowledge and 
health consciousness, but even more 
with the frequent neglect of their teeth 
and tonsils, and physical defects gener- 
ally. And the normal school girls, it 
must be remembered, are distinctly a 
picked class. That these girls could 
teach parrot-wise a few toothbrush rules 
may be granted, but that more than an 
inspired few could arouse their charges 
to an active health crusade seems hardly 
logical. 

Last year the Health Service of the 
Northern Division of the Red Cross 
undertook to place in the teachers’ 
county institutes of one of the states in 
its division specially trained instructors, 
who were to give talks on health educa- 
tion and also to make such physical ex- 
aminations of the attending teachers as 
are commonly made of rural school 
children by county nurses. The aims of 
this demonstration were three: 

(1) To get definite data as to the 
actual presence of correctable physi- 
cal defects among the teachers. 

(2) To arouse these girls to their 
health needs. 

(3) To secure greater interest in 
the health of their pupils and a closer 
sympathy with the work of the pub- 
lic health nurse. 

It was, of course, recognized that 
only the most obvious of the defects 
could be noted, and that other condi- 
tions than those discoverable, far more 
significant in their relation to the teach- 
ers’ efficiency, 
overlooked. Neither the time nor the 
physicians were available for anything 


would necessarily be 
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like a comprehensive examination. 
However, the practical result was that 
many teachers became so interested that 
they went to their own physicians fora 
“real” examination—girls who _hereto- 
fore had never thought of the doctor 
until they were sick enough to be in 
bed. 

In all, nearly three thousand teachers 
were examined in this fashion, and at 
least two thousand more received health 
talks, where the time was so limited as 
to permit nothing more. The teachers 
were almost wholly from rural commu- 
nities or from small towns. Their ages 
covered a wide range, but the majority, 
as might be expected, were found to be 
either in the late teens or nearly twen- 
ties. Careful study of the reports shows 
that the results of the examinations 
varied little in the different groups, and 
for the sake of simplicity we have used 
only the first thousand in mzek-ng our 
percentage estimates. 

1000 teachers—1106 defects 
Vision Hearing Teeth Tonsils 
221%2% 4% 17% 23% 
228 37 174 2-0 
Nose Posture Glands Skin Misc 
6% 21%% 9% 2% = SH 
60 216 91 20 50 

The eye defects listed do not include 
those already corrected, and represent 
merely such superficial examination as 
could be made with the usual chart, 
utilized in school work. In one insti- 
tute alone two aeachers were found 
each of whom was practically blind in 
one eye. Again a teacher, an albino, 


If all our’ misfortunes were laid in one 
heap whence everyone must take an equal 
portion, most people would be content to 
take their own and depart.—Socrates. 


It is better to desire the things we have 
than to have the things we desire—Henry 
Van Dyke. 
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suffered from a severe grade of nysta 


mus—a condition in which the eye! 
is constantly in involuntary motion, 
one which to a nervous child mi 
readily become a source of morbid 
terest or a veritable torture. re 


conditions were noted as particular|; 


bad, and several cases of advan 
pyorrhea were reported. ‘Posture’ 
cludes flatfoot of the most obvious 
gree, but has reference mainly to 

riage. The skin diseases were for 
most part acne. Under “miscellane 
are included such things as colds 


marked anemia. In a few institut 


the instructors noted the presence 
pediculi. One group was described 


“the dirtiest bunch of individuals with 


whom I have ever had to do.” And 


from a girl who nursed in Poland dur 


ing the war. 

The actual figures in so superfic 
study may be—no doubt should be 
cepted with many reservations, but 
are bound to believe that examinat 


as thorough as those made in the ar 


would show a far greater prop prti 
defects than our instructors were 
to detect. The investigation has pi 
to us that we can hope to go o1 
limited distance in our campaign 
health education in the schools, 

provision shall be made whereby 


teacher shall receive her certificate | 


fore she has had a thorough exan 


tion by a reputable physician and until 


her equipment shall include a far bette: 


health training than the schools are to- 


day prepared to supply.” 


Because mine eyes were lifted high, I 
what I had won. 

I might have loved the moon, had I 
seen the sun; 

Had I not heard the roar and dash 
great wave by the sea, 

Then the babbling of a little brook n 
have seemed a wondrous threnody. 


he 
“4 
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Financial Statement of Missouri State 
‘Teachers’ Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT—ASSOCIATION FUNDS 
From June 18, 1920 to February 1, 1921 
RECEIPTS 
1920 Balance in Boone Co. Nat. Bank..............$261.41 

1920 Balance in Sturdivant Bank...... 

1920 Balance 

1920 Interest on savings Sturdivant Bank .......... 
Boone County National Bank, Columbia, Missouri 

1920 Envelopes eececececceocs 

1920 CO ED, oy cc prin aneuenadexnwusen 

1920 Lantern Slides 

1920 Ticket Sale K. 

1920 Discount American Type Foundry Co panes 

1920 Refund Galley American Type Foundry Co... 

1921 Rebate Telephone call 

1921 Sale Bulletin (Klass) 

1920 Life Member (F. M. Underwood) sacs 

1920 e member (Miss Mattie Montgomery) 

1920 S. E. Mo. 7 A. enroll 

1920 Polk Co. 1919 enroll ....... 

1920 Nodaway Co. 1919 enroll 

1920 Sa.irne County enroll 1919 

1920 Rader enroll 1919 

1920 Advertising School and Community 

1920 Advertising Schoo] and Community 

1920 Advertising School and Community 


195.00 
150.00 
238.00 


1920 \dvertising School and Community - :orcence ee 


1920 Advertising School and Community ni 2632.35 
1921 Advertising School and Community eeekeus .. 1118.70 
1920 Advertising Bulletin Program 172.72 
1920 Advertising Bulletin Program eer 55.00 
1921 Advertising Bulletin Program ............ — - 140.00 
1920 \dvertising January-April Bulletin 1920 77.50 
1920 Advertising January-April Bulletin 1920................. 167.50 
1920 Advertising January-April Bulletin 1920 50.00 
1921 Advertising January-April Bulletin 1920 ..............¢.. 185.00 
1920 <nrollment 1920 aab ulate 198.00 
1920 <nrollment 1920 ..eee- 702.00 
1920 nrollment 1920 Cisdiin ihe eiovk 46.80 
1920 a ee ene - .. 1422.00 
1920 tnrollment 1920 ................ - ; : .. 1260.00 
1920 <nrollment 1920 (Sweet Springs) .. a iad 48.00 
1920 nrollment 1920 ............. a : a 154.80 
Oct 1920 <nrollment 1920 (Univ. of } 163.80 
Oct 1920 <nrollment 1920 (Sedalia) 66.60 
Nov. 1920 -nrollment 1920 1314.00 
Nov. , 1920 SMGNOME. BOER ons <cecdvaveaceaccesccccvecsces .... 1278.00 
Nov. 1920 <nrollment 1920 ican eid ; 905.40 
Nov. : 1920 <nrollment 1920 sil jadguthas tens thoes 180.00 
Nov 1920 =<nrollment 1920 eS ee ; 6.00 
Nov 1920 <nrollment 1920 .*s einen . 417.60 
Nov 1920 SE een 
Nov 1920 =<nrollment 1920 360.00 
Dec. , 1920 <nrollment 1920 594.00 
Dec. 1920 <nrollment 1920 ere ae 
Dec. 1920 =<nrollment 1920 sligsir ghakarh dame 858.60 
Jan 1921 a ore nee eee nr ene aes . 182.00 
lan. 1921 SE STI, Sang a dada clack aS Sau hie iin whee Bhd Ms dantoie 596.80 
Jan. 1921 Enrollment 1920 ie anadelbch nwa 673.55 
Feb. 1921 Enrollment 1920 Bes 356.45 
Oct. 1920 Enrollment 1920 N. E. } oy gee preeee er 5 aes eka 
Oct. 16, 1920 Enrollment 1920 N. E. Ae ere 


Oct. 


wmuiuie 


leghestestcolestccsicsiceclicelicclent lll te eee 
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Enrollment 1920 } 

Enrollment 1920 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 1920 

Enrollment 1920 (Warrensburg) 

Enrollment 1920 (Maryville) 

Enrollment 1920 (Kansas City with Carter) 
Enrollment 1920 (Advance K. C. enrollment) 
Enrollment 1920 (St. Louis Div. enrollment) 
Enrollment 1920 (St. Louis Div. enrollment) 
Enrollment 1920 (St. Joseph Div. enrollment) 
Enrollment 1920 (St. Joseph Div. enrollment) 


DISBURSEMENTS BY FUNDS 
Contingent Fund 
Secretary’s Sal. General 
Secretary’s Sal. Adv. Fees 
School and Community 
Secretary’s Travel 
Executive Committee 
Printing Fund 
Postage 
Telephone 
Badge Fund 
N. E. A. Fund 
Program Expense 
Committee on Larger Revenue 
Program Talent 
Resolutions Committee 
President’s Help 
Committee 
Editor’s Salary 
District Associations 
Office Furniture 
Rent Fund 


Total Receipts 
Total Disbursements 


Balance 
TREASURER’S REPORT—READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
From June 18, 1920, to February 1, 1921 
RECEIPTS 
Boone County Trust Company, Columbia, Missouri 

Balance 

Int. on Daily Bal. June, 1920 

Interest July, 1920 

Interest August, 

Interest September, 

Interest October, 1920 

Interest November, 1920 

Interest December, 1920 

Interest Regular Bond 

Interest Third Liberty Loan 

Sale of boxes 

T. R. C. Pro-fee—Macmillan 

P. R. C. (7143-7228) 

P. R. C. (7229-7249) 

P. R. C. (7250-7264) 


$ 9,758.27 


$20,692.03 
30,450.30 
20,692.03 


$12,192.10 
37.41 
18.20 
12.84 
9.04 
6.15 
30.66 
60.13 
21.25 
21.25 
66.05 
50.00 
752.08 
129.56 


222.36 
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(7265-7277) 111.08 
. (7278-7297) rr 112.15 
(7298-7313) cintteaue 189.85 
. (7314-7322) ee 182.42 
. (7343-7358) ance wGiaed ane 188.36 
. (7359-7377) ; 124.28 
(7378-7390) 217.58 
(7391-7437) 452.36 
(7438-7467) widcbishat iis breech Sie 224.93 
(7468-7526) rates 486.40 
(7527-7541) re 159.46 
(1 - 150) eee ee 1,343.93 
( 151- 294) — 899.93 
( 295- 472 one Kanbineasieae Cae 
( 473- 54: E 906.56 
( 544- 1,867.82 
(707-821) Senin biwaulnwawe 955.00 
( 822- 999) 1,341.15 
(1000-1084) 1,128.31 
(1085-1255) wa ioe 
(1256-1387) reccces. See 
(1388-1517) (iorciewbeeceesken Ce 
(1518-1668) 988.51 
(1669-1760) — 1099.08 
(1761-1882) ” 1,595.04 
I ia ee oe i aes ok ie emi wendne 1,426.97 
(1990-2106) ime vented 1,374.07 
(2107-2244) .. 1,220.75 
(2245-2413) 1,179.51 
0 ee aes - 
(2549-2897) ere: = 
(2898-3057) 1,324.48 
. (3058-3356) braodcigtis 3,138.24 

(3357-3470) 1,323.58 

(3471-3632) — .«ee» 1,720.69 

(6633-3754) 1,540.60 
. (3755-3983) 2,190.82 
. (3984-4191) ‘ine kh 1,866.94 
14192-4525) 3,502.62 
. (4526-4775) 2,111.69 


Farmers’ Trust Company, Maryville, Missouri 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 


Yo) 


~ 


aAAAAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAAAANA 


PARRA R AA AAA RRR ARR RAR 
2 dabak 


C. 
C 
C. 
oe. 
cn. 
Cc 
. 
i 
‘. 


1920 Interest Savings account 
1921 Interest Savings account 

First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
1921 Interest 


C. Appropriation—Secretary’s 
. C. Board Meetings 
. C. Postage 
C. Printing 
. C. Freight, Dray, Express 
elephone Fund 
. C. Contingent 
R. C. Appropriation—Secretary’s 
R. C. Editor’s Salary 
R. C. Rent 
Moving Fund 
R. C. Typewriter 
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Book Fund 


19,023.23 
verre 


E. M. CARTER, Treasurer. 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 


To the Executive Committee, Missouri State Teachers’ Association: 

I have carefully examined the books of the Secretary-Treasurer, E. M. Carter, 
from June 16, 1920, to February 1, 1921, and find them correct. The followirg is the 
statemert of finances: 

Association Funds 
885.65 


Balance, June 16, 1920 
29,564.65 


Reecipts, June 17, 1920, to Feb 


$30,450.30 


Total receipts for period, June 16, 1920, to Feb. 
20,692.03 


Total expenditures, warrants issued 


Balance February 1, 1921 30,450.39 


Balarce, June 16, 1920 . $12,192.10 
50,657.64 


Receipts, June 16, 1920, to Feb. 1, 


Total receipts for period, June 16 20, ee. ee 62,849.74 
19,023.27 


Total expenditures, warrants issu 
43,826.47 62,849.7-4 


Balance, February 1, 


BALANCE IN DEPOSITORIES—FEBRUARY 1, 1921 

Reading Circle Funds 
930.69 
373.17 
2,000.09 


Farmers Trust Company, Savings Account, Maryville 
First National Bank, Cape Girardeau 

Boone County Trust Company, two Liberty Bonds 
Boone County Trust Company, checking account 40,529.63 
Warrants, outstanding and unpaid 


Net Balance in Boone County Trust Company 40,522.61 


Total balances in depositories, February 1, 1921 43,826.47 
Association Funds 

Balance Boone County National Bank 

Warrants, outstanding and unpaid 


9,823.69 


Net balance in Boone County National Bank 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. RUETHER, Auditor 
February 2, 1921. 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


COUNTY OF BOONE 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day of February, 1921. 
FRANCES M. BRIGHT, Notary Public. 


My commission expires Nov. 22, 1922. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATION FUNDS 
June 16, 1920, to February 1, 1921 
RESOURCES 


lance, February 1, ; .$9,758.27 
rneollected advertising in Bulletin ....... weeeee 254.70 
neollected advertisirg in “The School and Community” 3,506.75 


ie from District Associations .............cccccceccceccccesesss 1,790.50 


1e District Associations ag ; tec ce » $4,473.90 

ue Community Associations ... ; ; 1,219.40 
ue on salaries ... ih done hed 612.37 
. .$9,305.27 


. .$9,009.9! 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
Jure 16, 1920, to February 1, 1921 
RESOURCES 
lance, February 1, a Tr Te ee ee eS $43,826.47 
ue from Districts for P. R. C sdcdlaaigace a 2,418.34 
ash on hand not yet deposited ..........cccccccccees weeeeees 1,474.63 
tebates on T. R. C. Books (estimated) .. pine tines : — 600.00 
tebates due on P. R. C. Books (estimated) ada a aa 600.00 
kue from charts in bank at Jefferson City (estimated) .. Been 500.00 
$49,419.44 


Due on salaries and office help $ 676.11 
Due book companies for books sold (approximately) we2e- 43,339.02 


44,017.12 
Balance Reading Circle Funds .......cccccccccccccvcccceses $5,402.3) 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary-Treasurer 








Write E.M. CARTER, Secretary 
Pupils Reading Circle 


Columbia. Mo. 


for 


FREE ORDER BLANKAS 


For Ordering Library Books 
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Your School Should be Represented at Centennial-Fair in Sedalia, August 8-20- 
Supt. Sam A. Baker Announces Offer of Centennial Certificates of Award 


How would you like to have on the Only once in a hundred years 
walls of your school rooma Missouri Cen- such certificates been awarded. 
tennial [-xposition “Certificate of Award” are handsomely printed and embosse 
—signed by Governor Arthur M. Hyde stiff, durable paper almost like 
and the members skin, and 
of the Centennial 





adorned wit! 
cheng he \ ZS — nee sig \ is 
ak bak aca aT >), ko SS a Wa sie 
Ss é P as op] t 
V7 2 Gertificateof Awart oe Sa ae a 


first, second, or 


third place for the Know ye ty these pusents thal the tonoey, for an exhil 


best centennial ex- Firsi Place any of the t 
— 4h ed Centennial « 


hibit shown at the _—_— 
Exposition? Qaimons Pistricl $c 1 _< ed listed below. 
a . — oxtetet if Centon nad Matewuat : “e 

State Supt. Sam A ‘Cont , 4 competition, 


A. Baker, director Mes tenths diy of S92 schools, and 
Ht 


of the educational school ha 


department at the Foomnaet af Missense equal chance 


sal_Ea: in aPiclae/ omeren . 
Centennial-Fair Cs Weary every other 


Sedalia next Aug- 
ust, has just announced the offering of the a certificate in. one or more classes. 


special certificates, for displays of material To win a certificate, your school 

portraying a century of progress in Missouri be awarded first, second or third 

along several lines of development. A re- in a display of material portrayi: 
duced facsimile of the Certificate is re- century of progress in Missouri in th 
produced herewith. lowing lines of development: 














in Missouri t 








STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 
Is typical of the best teachers’ college of the United State. Opened its doo: 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students. 
Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sun 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 
Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. 
Summer term begins June 7, 1921. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 
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Drawings portraying 100 years of pro- 
in transportation. 
Models portraying 100 years of progress 
nsportation. 
Drawings portraying 100 of 


in the development of farm implements 


years pro- 
iachinery. 
Models illustrating 100 years of progress 
development of farm implements and 
nery. 
)rawings portraying 100 years of 
in the development of kitchen 
fodels illustrating 100 years of progress 
development of kitchen utensils. 
)rawings portraying 100 
the devclopment of household 


pro- 
utensils 


years of pro- 


in fur- 
fodels illustrating 100 year sof progress 
development of household furniture 

100 
in the development of wearing 
Models illustrating 100 
in the development of wearing 


/rawings portrayirg years of pro- 


apparel 
years of pro- 
apparel. 
of 


Drawing portraying 100 years pro- 


in the building of dwelling houses. 


D COMMUNITY 
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These special Centennial exhibits are sub- 
ject to the following rules only: 
1—All be 
school entering the exhibit. 
2—The work be 


superintendent and teacher 
the 


work must done by pupils of th 
th 
It 1s 


high 


th 


1 
a 


done y way 


think best 


in 


may 
departments 
together 


hoped variou 


schools will work in producing 


very best exhibits possible 
192] 


concerning 


3—Entries close August 3, 
4— All 
special exhibits should be directed 
Baker, Missouri 
cational Department, Jefferson City, Mo. 
the Awards, 
pren be 
the exhibits 
Phe 
thes¢ 
fall 
G 


these 
Sam A 


Edu 


corr spond nce 
to 
Director of State Fair 
the 
at 
the 


In addition to Centennial 


iums will given 
best 


work 


cash 
Fair 


type Ss 


customary 
State of 


p! 


ior 


the 


usual of school elimi 


nary premium list announcit prizes 


was published and distributed last 
be 
lander, 
State 


prizes offered 


E 
Exposition 
Phe 


exhibits 


may obtained from Secretary 


Centenni 
Missouri 


$1,655.00, for 


Missouri 
Sedalia, 


total 


Fair, 


Le 
in 
painting, essay and 


writing, drawing, writing, 


handwork 





Gregg Shorthand Leads in the Public Schools 


Growth Proves Worth 


growth of 
the number 


sho 


ol 


the 
on 


ble 
1921 


The 


ates from 


Date 


showing 
is based 


Total 


té 
to 


following 
1914 


Gregg 


1837 
2113 
2414 
2692 
2899 
3321 


3677 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 4101 : 
The GAIN in the number of public school systen 
1als more than the total NUMBER teaching other 
No other idea in the commercial educational fi 
ntage of schools and teachers. 


The Gregg Publi 


EW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Gregg Shorthand has been indorsed 
th s 
Education 
high 


"co 
« ( 


the 


by adoption by f 
the Boards 
United 


teach 


more an / 
of 
States whose 
shorthand 


The percentage of cities and towns 
c state 
teach Gregg Shorthand exclusively 
the by th l 


14 c 
the figures 


in each whose high schools 


is indicated on map o 


ored areas and ré all other 


systems combined, whit: 


United 
yrthand 


ach 


schools 


rthand 
cities 


the public high 


towns whose high sch 


in 
and ols 
Percentage 
ing Gregg 


te 


Other Systems 


ns adopting Gregg Shorthand during 
systems. 
eld has 


ever been indorsed by such 


shing Companyw 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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DIRECTOR WAYLAND PRAISES MR. 
DEIMER’S WORK IN “CITIZENSHIP” 
AND MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

Diemer: 


My Dear Mr. 


*My attention has just been directed to an 


article in an issue of the “School and 
Community” outlining 


teaching of citizenship in 


your course in the 


the public schools 
of your city. 

We wish to commend you for the wonder- 
ful work you are doing, and it is unfortunate 
that a course is not taught in every 
school in the We beg, 
your attention to a most vital subject which 


similar 


land however, to call 


you have entirely omitted. That is—the sub- 


ject of thrift. We will all agree that nothing 
individual closer 


that he 


in the world will draw an 


to a proposition than to know has a 


pecuniary interest in it ,and for that reason 
nothing like Government securities will im- 
prove the citizenship of any community. The 
teaching of thrift in the public schools will 


in the near future be compulsory and be 


curriculum, but we really 
believe the this 
missed a wonderful opportunity in not 
ing taken up this important subject long be- 


made part of the 


educators of country have 


hav- 


fore. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


We secure better positions at better 
salaries than can be secured by individual 
efforts. 


Calls come to us from every section of 


the country. 


Enroll Now for a New 
Position 


No registration fee unless placed 


Central Educational Bureau 


W. J, Hawkins, Mgr. 


824 Metropolitan Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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I beg to give you below another staten 
made by Mr. Roosevelt: 
character; train y 


other hand, the 


Extravagance rots 


away from it. On the 


of saving money, while it stiffens the 


also brightens the energies. If you w 


be sure that you are beginning right, 
save.” 
Washington, 


first words spoken by every s 


gin to 


George whose name wil 
one of the 
child as long as the world stands, said 
following: 
makes happy 

Instill it deep.” 


statement 


“Economy 
sound nations. 
We also 


by Abraham 


quote a 
which has bee 


time to come one of th« 


beg to 
Lincoln, 
will be for all 
est and most pointed statements ever 
by that great 

| 


“Teaching 


emancipator: 
That i ( 
It begins 


economy 


first and highest virtues 
saving money.” 
The 
McKinley: 


“The 


micans 


statement made 


Was by 


following 


savings bank in the 


little 
more for the future of the cl 
than all of the 


them the 


of a family, almost, 


in the world It gives 


start.” 











Work and Play 


MEDART playgrounds insure better play—better w 


naturally follows. Teachers can get valuable assist- 
ance from MEDART recommendations based on fifty 
years’ experience building playground equipment. 


Get Catalog “L,” a wonderfully complete text-book on 
playground planning and equipment. Outline your 
problems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
partment—no cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
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on’t know of anything which could be was no other person present when the acci- 
yre importance to school children than dent occurred but it is thought that Mr. Mc- 
ve these teachings imbedded defi- Pherson had attempted to stop a moving car 
in their minds. by placing a pinch bar under the wheel when 
e the beginning of the war we have’ the force of the car threw the heavy bar 
‘ed the greatest nation of givers the against his chest crushing his ribs and seve- 
has ever known, and unless we correct’ rely injuring his lungs. He was taken to the 
vil and reckless mode of living and _ hospital where he died in a few hourse with- 
ng, we will develop into the greatest out regaining consciousness. He leaves a 
of spendthrifts upon the face of the wife and four children 

Mr. McPherson had recently retired from 
have plenty of literature which we will school work and during the past few months 
d to furnish you upon the subject of had devoted his time to life insurance 
and that art is going to be the domi- 
factor in the future salvation of this 
ry. “The Pirates Of Penzance.” “The greatest 
shall be glad to hear from you. of the ever great and popular Gilbert-Sulli- 

Cordially yours, van operas” was given by the Music Depart- 

John T. Wayland, Director. ment of the Chillicothe High School on 

Kansas City. March 25th The cast requiring a dozen 

— characters was supported by a chorus of 

E. McPherson for some years superin- forty-four voices about equally divided as to 

nt of schools of Columbia, Missouri and male and female The orchestra was com- 

nent in the educational affairs of the posed of seven pieces. Special scenery was 

was killed on Sunday, March 6th, while constructed by the Art Department under the 
ling some stock at Columbia. There direction of Miss Ida Seidel 





he great numbcr of courses ordinarily given, has been greatly increased both in the 


Write for our Summer School Announcement now 


George Peabody College For Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Sunamer Quarter 





First Term, June 8-July 13; Second Term, July 14-August 26 


In order to make this summer quarter the best that the college has ever had, 


ndergraduate and graduate group. Some of these may be just what you need 











Come to the 
American Institute of Normal Methods 


WESTERN SESSION EASTERN SESSION 


at at 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LASELL SEMINARY 
Evanston, Iilinois Auburndale, Mass. 
JUNE 27—JULY 15, 192! JULY 6—27, 192! 
Followed, for those who wish to avail themselves of an added opportunity to study, by 
three weeks of Public School Music, with University credits, at Northwestern University. 
The largest and most successful summer school in this branch of education in the United States. Over 
0 in attendance during the 1920 session. 
FRANK D. FARR, Manager WM. M. HATCH, Manager 
Western Session Eastern Session 
623 So. Wabash, Ave 221 Columbus Ave 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
THE CATALOG TELLS THE COMPLETE STORY. SEND FOR IT. 
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Friends of E. S. Morris, Supt. of Smithton bottles of this milk daily. These pupil 
Schools, were greatly shocked and grieved to 
learn of the horrible tragedy that occurred at = 
his home early in March. Mrs. Morris in ul = 7 
kindling the fire through a mistake used the ~<a 
gasoline instead of the coal oil. The explo- : School of Drawin $ Books 
sion set fire to the house and before Mrs. i 
Morris could be rescued she was fatally iy School Movement Wrtin ing Books 


me ; Practical Writing Cou. 
burned. Mr. Morris in attempting to rescue oe 


her was burned so severely that his life was | School Art Materials 
also despaired of for a while. Both were i Schoolroom Pictures 


taken to the hospital at Sedalia where the ; 
wife and mother expired after about 12 i School Supplies 
hours. Last reports concerning Superintend ( Miscellaneous) 
ent Morris are encouraging. 
iy Write Nearest Agency 
Sa i _ helices otGung 
Supt. J. V/. Reaves of Icadwood is con- : 1 
ducting an experiment that is well worth 
while. Last year many of his grade pupils 
were undernourished and did a poor quatit 
of work. This year he has arranged with 


the St. Joc Lead Co. of his town to supply 








the school with pasteurized and_ clarificd 
milk at cost. The results are most gratify 
DALLAS CHICAGO 


ing. More than one hundred and fifty of ania 


these pupils are drinking from one to two 





Something Different 


—a teachers agency that registers college graduates only, exc 


in vocational and special ficlds. Does not fill elementary sch« 
positions. Specializes in placing teachers in secondary schox 
normal schools, colleges, and universities. 


Half of the state universities have selected ‘our candidates. Our servic: 
covers all states. If you wanta teacher ora better position, try us. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Presidcnt Suites F and H, Odeon Bldg.,ST. LOUIS, MO 














= URT 
STENOGRAPHER TELEGRAPHER = BANKER REPORTER MANAGER 


The School that places Students ‘ 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
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well in school. Two are leading their Each year likewise Supt. McDonald meets 
who did very inferior work last year the A class pupils of his county in small 
rapidly regaining normal weight, ar¢ groups at convenient places in the county 
g school regularly and improving in and spends a day with each group. The day 
rk to the delight of their teacher is spent in discussing the work of the year. 
—_——___——_— In these conferences he gets acquainted with 
souri has a number of county superin- the pupils, gets an idea of their grasp of the 
ts who really sce their problems, know work, and has an opportunity to encourage 
attack them and make headway in them to finish the year and go on thru the 
ition of them high school. 
this number is County Superin- i a 
McDonald of Cape Girardeau county A MISSOURI INCIDENT ILLUSTRATES 
ll, previous to the beginning of school, AN ESSENTIAL OF LEADERSHIP 
his teachers in five different groups The first essential of good leadership is ca- 
enient places in the county and spent pacity for friendship. I merely point out that 
with each group in studying the State to you that, as a matter of fact, certain per- 
of Study. In this study, Supt. Mc- sons do exist with an enormous capacity for 
seized the opportunity to stress friendship and for taking delight in other peo- 
ings which need emphasis but which ples lives; and that such persons know more 
often neglected. Working with com of truth than if their hearts were not so big 
ly small groups, he finds it much It is doubtful whether a teacher can be a 
to reach the inexperienced teachers, great leader without this capacity. The fol- 
it their needs and really help them. lowing story illustrates the point: 
to a number of rooms taught by Two famous teachers of America were in- 
eachers reveals the fact that they are troduced at an educational convention a num- 
e with their work and know how to ber of years ago. They were referred to as 
the Course of Study to advantage Bill, the pupil, and Henry, “a mere stripling” 





FPree Registration 


Cl ARK Teachers’ Agency 
EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO _ NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Str 
<ANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Com. Bldg 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg 








What Shall I Do This Summer? 
You Will Want A Position 


Then Why Wait Until June First, Only to Find the Best Positions Taken 


We are expanding and shall need several well educated women to fill lucra- 
tive positions this summer, but we must know definitely in advance. If you 
have taught school orareacollege graduate, we wil lconsider your application 


Address 


Dept. B., 704 American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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of a teacher of a rural school in Missouri. In 
the speech of introduction this incident was 
related: 

Bill was the leader of a gang of boys that 
had turned the previous teachers out. When 
the “mere stripling” entered the neighbor- 
hood a week before school was to start, he 
learned this and other facts of importance. 
His first act, theerfore, was to know the 
leaders and to become acquainted with Bill. 
He went hunting with him, rode in the same 
wagon with him, and before the end of the 
week they had become fast friends. 

Monday morning came. The boys assem- 
bled early, and the “mere stripling” of a 
teacher heard Bill issuing orders to the gang: 
“Nobody’s going to interfere with the new 
teacher. I’ve got acquainted with him and 
he’s the right kind. He”s square; he’ll be 
fair. I’m his friend, and anybody that puts 
up trouble for him has got me to lick. See?” 

Bill was introduced as “the Honorable Wil- 
liam T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education,” and Henry, the stripling 
teacher, as “the Honorable Henry Sabin, 
state superintendent of public instruction of 
Iowa.”—Brooks’ Education for Democracy. 


COLUMBIA TEACHERS GET SALARY 
INCREASE 


At a meeting of the Columbia Board 
Education Monday, January 24, the sa 
of all teachers, principals, supervisors an 
sistants were raised. The advances range 
from five to twenty dollars per month. ] 
nite schedules were approved for grade t 
ers and principals. These schedules provide 
for advances at stated intervals for continued 
service. An attempt will be made to arrange 
similar schedules for the High Schoo! for 
next year. 

Supt. W. I. Oliver presented to his board 
the following comparative study of salaries: 

For twenty-seven of the larger cities in 
Missouri, exclusive of St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph and Springfield, the average yearly 
salary of high school teachers is $1413. The 
average for Columbia under the new schadule 
is $1175. For the same cities, the average 
for grade teachers $951. For Columbia the 
average for grade teachers is $894. Of these 
same cities, twenty-three pay more and f 
pay less than Columbia for high school 
teachers, and for grade teachers, seventeen 





“The Making of Our Country” 


By SMITH BURNHAM, Head of History 
Department, State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


says: ' “Take my History, it 
correlates Civics.” 

Another says: “Take 
Committee of Eight.” 

Another says: “Take mine, it 
dustrial and social progress.” 

Another says: “Take mine, it is accurate 
and topical.” 

Another says: “Take mine, its style is fas- 
cinating and readable.” 


But the State of MONTANA, which ranks 
first in Education, last month, took 


“THE MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY” 


because it possesses all of the features above enu- 
merated and in addition is the only history which 
lays particular stress upon the Growth of Democracy. 

With 5,000 immigrants per day landing upon our 
shores, it is high time to be emphasizing the history 
of the growth of democracy. 

Only history written since the Great War. Pub 
lished in December, 1920. Adopted in Montana, Jan- 
uary, 1921, Want to know about the best history? 

Write 


The John 6. Winston Company 


509 South Wabash Av., Chicago, III. 


One fellow 
mine, it follows 


treats in- 








School Furniture 


School Supplies 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 
Exclusive Distributors in 
Missouri 


for 


Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 
If it’s for a School, 
We Have It 


Midwest School Supply Co. 
The House of Quality 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ore, nine pay less and one, Sedalia, ceased to be a community center; 5, the per- 
the same. capita cost under the present system is too 
a high; 6, the rural teacher is generally over- 
THE REPORT OF WASHINGTON’S worked; 7, the system is wasteful of effort 
CODE COMMISSION as well as of money; 8, adequate supervision 
eping changes are being asked for in’ is well nigh impossible, and; 9, the rural 
hool system of the State of Washing-_ schools fail to attract boys and girls and 
its Public School Code Commisison§ drives them from their homes in the country 
was appointed sometime ago by Gov- to the already over-congested cities in quest 
Hart. of better social advantages and educational 
hington, like Missouri, has inherited opportunities. The reoprt states that during 
the older states the little district sys- the time the system has been in force the 
but being a newer state it has avoided district meetings have been eliminated and 
of its most vicious features. the powers of the local trustees have been 
report is interesting to Missouriansin curtailed. The cities have everywhere aban- 
ts recommendations follow the same _ doned the school house basis for the district 
of the present program of the State as wasteful and twenty-two. states of the 
rs’ Association The report is divi- union have discarded it 
to four sections covering the following Against the method of electing the county 
s of the problem: superintendent by popular vote it says the 
rict System, County Superintendency, choice is limited to the strongest political 
Department of education and Financial party in the county, rotation of office is 
rt and Educational Opportunity. practiced, and the salary in most instances 
inst the present district system it is kept so low that few men and women of 
1. It is no longer a force forcom-_ ability feel that they can sacrifice their hope 
betterment; 2, the physical surround- of future economic independence in order to 


re frequently intolerable; 3, the rural do the work. The report continues: 


rs as a rule are poorly prepared for “The committce believes that under the 
work; 4, the rural school house has present system the country children are not 
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184 
getting a square deal; that one of the 
things the schools need most is a profes- 
sion of county superintendence.” 

The present Washington State Board of 
Education is composed of the state superin- 
tendent of school, the president of the state 
university, the president of the state college, 
the president of one of the state normal 
schools, a city superintendent, a high school 
principal, and a county superintendent. Mis- 
sourians will no doubt think that this is a 
good board compared with ours, all but one 
of which may have no interest whatever in 
public education or may be actually opposed 
to it, but the Washington Commission object 
to their present board and method of elect- 
ing the State superintendent, recommending 
that he should be chosen by a state board of 
education, removed as far as possible from 
partisan politics, that he should be selected 
without regard to state lines, that he should 
be well endowed and thoroughly trained and 
experienced in the field of education and that 
he should be the professional adviser of tne 
state board and under its direction should in- 
spect ,supervise and administer public educa- 
The calls attention to the in- 


tion. report 
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justice of Washington’s system of taxat 
for the support of its schools calling at 
tion to inequalities of tax rates which 
similar to those of Missouri, some proj 
paying many times the rate of other proj 
which happens to be located in a more 
vorably situated district. 

The report strongly favors the county 
system. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of \ 
view, Lafayette County, conducted a cor 
in declamation, debating and essay wr 
among the pupils of their school whic! 
sulted in receipts of $80 to be used for 
benefit of the school. The Essay conte 
especially noteworthy because of the sub 
treated and the excellent quality of the « 
positions. The prizewinning essay was 
ten by Charlotte Koelbeck of the sey 
grade and her subject was, “How We 
Help Our Community.” In this essay 
Charlotte points out many things that 
dren can do such as keeping healthy, prot 
ing themselves and others against contag 
diseases, keeping person, school and h 
clean. Other well written essays were “' 








HOTEL KUPPER 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
llth and McGee Sts. 


The hotel of quality and refinement for 
yourself, wife or family when visiting the 


city. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 to $4.00 per day 
Centrally Located in the Shopping District 
Automatic sprinkler system recently install- 
ed—making hotel thoroughly fireproof. 


WALTER S. MARS, Pres. and Manager 
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t a High School Education” and _ throughout, but its fundame | purposes 
and Enemies of Health.” Such exer- remain unchanged 


e among the best means of develop- 


+s ; . Che bill will 1 reintroduced by Congress- 
nd citize nship, tor good citize nship Pi , 1! or ( j ( g 
man Towner at tl pening of the Sixty- 


} 


h Congress when it i 
| 


s early strength in exercise no less a 
; . sevent s called in special 

s good physique ; 
ile we deeply re- 


session early in April. W 


, : : , . gret that Senator Smith will not be a mem- 
Hugh S. Magill, field secretary for the N ienactdenats Dhaceosigins ' ; , : 
rte , ber of the next Congress, the bill will be in- 
writes as follows: : ‘ae 
, 1 troduce in the Senat y some Senator will 
doubt you would like to know the ee eee ee ats —e ; 1 
, . 0s ing to give it his earnest support t wil 
status of the Educational Bill,—the : = : . Ps ; 
>> ¢ 1 . ~ necessar©rly lave < new mpounc name ol 
Towner Bill of the Sixty-sixth Con- ” a 1 ‘ i 11 the Po rin, W - 
P ' ~ which wner will be the first part e will 
It was favorably reported by the Com- ; vhaas . , gate Bvegtss 
> . send you copies o! the ll as soon as it 1S 
on Education of both House and : oe I sit ; 
reintroduced and printed 


but it did not come to a vote in either 
before the close of the sesion on In cooperation with other national organi- 
4th. zations supporting the bill, we are planning 
bill is now being: carefully revised in a vigorous campaign to begin with the open- 
that its phraseology may satisfy th ing of the new Congress and to continue un- 
ritical that it will not permit centrali- til the bill is passed The outlook is really 
of authority or Federal control. A very encouraging We are indebted to the 
provision of the revised bill declares: opopsition for t great publicity which has 
Act shall not be construed to imply been given our caus¢ It has truly becomea 
control of education within the states, national issue. Opposition no less violent has 
impair the freedom of the states in I arrayed against every movement for the 
nduct and management of their respec- development of public education The vic- 
hool systems,” and the language of tories that have been won in the past should 


1 makes it conform to this policy give -ourage and confidence 
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FOR ALL SCIENCE LABORATORIES 
AGRICULTURE—BIOLOGY—PH YSICS—CHEMISTRY 
PHYSIOLOGY—ZOOLOGY 
Send for Catalogue 
Giving Your Official Position 

CATALOG “A’’—Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies. (190 pages 
CATALOG "Biological Apparatus and Supplies. (64 pages 
CATALOG “C"—Chemicals, Minerals, Soils. (80 pages 
CATALOG “C’—Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies. (336 pages) 
CATALOG “W"—Wireless Apparatus for amateur and commercial use. 
CATALOG “DC’’—Electric Motors, direct and alternating current. 
CATALOG “SC"’—General School Supplies. ( pages). 
CATALOG “L’’—Lanterns and lantern slides and microscopic slides. 
CATALOG ‘“4""—Loose Leaf Notebooks, Papers, Herbariums, Manuals, etc. 
CATALOG “D"’—Catalog of Diplomas for Grade Schools, High Schools, etc. 
LISTS—State Lists for those states specifying minimum equipment. 

Text and Manual Lists ef Apparatus for all Science Text and Manuals. 
MANUALS—For Agriculture, Physics and Physical Geography. Ask for sample. 

Manufactured by 
VW. MI. SV ELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 
1516 Orleans Street CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


A Sign of Quality WELCH A Mark of Service 


SERVICE 
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King City Schools Were Surveyed on the board. The purpose of the work w 
March 17 and 18 by a corps of experts from ascertain the present standing of the s 
the University of Missouri. Doctor M. G. as compared with established standards 
Neale of the School of Education did the to furnish a means of measuring futu: 
the assistance of W. J. Saupe and tainment with the results of this survey 





work with 
C. E. Ferguson graduate students in educa- _ starting point. 

tion. Two days were occupied in giving the At the close of the work a public m 
tests which consisted of intelligence tests and was held composed of the patrons of 
educational tests. Eighteen, in all, were King City school and several board men 
given as_ follows: Dearborn’s intelligence of the surrounding districts. The m« 
tests were used for grades one and two; was addressed by Dr. Neale and County S 
Haggerty’s for grades 3 to 6; Terman’s for’ perintendent Earl Duncan. Superinte: 
grades 7 to 12. The Educational Tests used Egbert Jennings who has had charge « 
grades 2 to 8; Brigg’s King City schools for several years is 


} 


were Ayers’ spelling, 
high school spelling to all the high school congratulated because of his efforts to 
grades; Hagerty’s Reading Tests in grades 1 
to 3; Thorndike-McCall Reading Tests in cation of the latest tested thought and 


his school abreast of the times by the 


grades 4 to 12; Ayers’ Penmanship in all cessful method. This has been a charact 
grades; Courtis Arithmetic Tests in grades 4 tic of King City schools ever since M1 
to 9; Monroe’s Reasoning Tests in grades 4 nings has had charge of them. 


to 8; Huddelson’s Composition Tests im 


grades 4 to 12; Tests in High School sub- 

jects were given as follows: Henmon’s Lat- BOOK REVIEWS 

in, Minnick’s Geometry; Monroe’s Algebra; “How to Celebrate Missouri’s Centennial” 
Ralph K. Watkin’s Physics and General Sci- is the title of an attractive “Handboo 
ence Tests. Suggetsions” just issued by the manage: 
The Survey was made at request of the of the Missouri Centennial Exposition 


King City Board of Education and the ex- State Fair to be held in Sedalia August 


penses incident to the survey were paid by 1921. 
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From S. S. And Save 


Headquarters Money | 
Cacguarters ae | 


WE 
Guarantee Deliveries 


Everything Your School Needs. Large Stocks enable Us to Fill 
Orders Promptly. “Our Products Must Make Good or We WilL” 
Orders Taken Now, July delivery, September dating. 


Address School Supply Dept. B. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers School Supplies 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers “Casmire Process,” 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 317-19 E. 8th ST 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Handbook is intended to serve as a 


to those who wis hto study Missouri 


y in connection with the Centennial, Ni . ay 
ould be of practical help to schoo issouri Valley 


— 
id 


rs and officers, “iviCc ietic a 

' . , , . : € ) be 

who wish “e ra the Centennial gachers AN VAN Y 
iterary or musical programs or a page- Q \ 
r who want to organize a local histori- 
ciety and write a local history. 
ddition to the complete list of prem- Free Enrollment 
offered in the educational department 

State-Wide Centennial Exposition, th« 
book contains articles on 
ts: “A Suggested Program for Loca year by enrolling in the Missouri Valley 
nnial Celebrations y E. M. Violette; Teachers’ ‘Agency 
So , 


| a ; 
| ig , 
tne 1olowing I your salary for the coming 


To Organize a Local Historical 
’ by C. H. McClure; “How Schools Can 
rate the Centennial,” by Supt. Sam A two agencies—at your disposa 
: “How to Compile a County History” ; 
at = : ae We recommend teachers only on re- 
‘loyd C. Shoemaker; “One Hundred In- ‘ E Wie led 
- quest. Only one teacher recommendec 


ting Facts About Missouri” by ( H , ‘ 
r for each position 


Full services of two offices—same as 


ure; an article on community drama 
ed “How to Produce a Pageant.” Fre 


Handbook contains 80 pages, pocket 


Offices: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


with a handsome cover in two colors 


Bylander, secretary of the Centennial 





sition, is the editor ‘opi nay be 








without charge by 
nder, at Sedalia 


WITH THE BOOK WIDE OPEN 
NEW GEOGRAPHY - BOOK TWO 


(Frye-Atwood Geographical Series) 








rt . ° . + - } . 
[his remarkable book is so planned that almost every recitation can_ De 
The maps and pictures supply an interest 


conducted with the book wide open. 


ing basis for the classroom problems and questions. 


The questions, interesting and stimulating, are always within range 01 the 


child’s mind. 
“RYE 


BOOK ONE (with after-the-war maps and text) 


BOOK TWO (Published in May) W. W. ATWOOD 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Community Civics, by Edgar W. Ames, 
M.A. and Arvie Eldred, B.A. The awaken- 
ing of the nation to the fact that the most 
important work of the public school is the 
making of citizens has caused publishers to 
look about for men anr women capable of 
producing books that will meet this demand. 
The Macmillan Company seems to have been 
fortunate in the selection of their authors for 
this work. The book is clearly written and 
with the evident belief that schools should 
not merely train for citizenship but in citi- 
zenship, that habit as well as knowledge is 
necessary and that functional civics is the 
only kind that really counts in the making 
of a better civilization. Pub. by The Mac- 
Millan Company, Boston. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. “Designed to meet the needs 
of the child mind during the sensory period 
kindergarten 
Thumbing the pages 
that is is 


of development, in the home, 
and primary 
of this book one is 
a masterpiece of the bookmaker’s art; a more 
the contents 


schols.” 


first convinced 


detailed examination of reveals 
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A New Text on United 
States History 


GUITTEAU’S ‘‘OUR UNITED STATES” 


FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


A One Book, and a Two Book Course 


Dr. Guitteau, the author, has recently prepared 
teacher's manual to accompany his United States his- 
tory, and this manual shows how 


The Project Method 
The Socialized Recitation 
Supervised Study 


and 


may be applied to the teaching and study of history 
—this manual will be interesting to history teachers 


SOUND AMERICANISM 


This is what we want to teach and this is what 
Guitteau’s history does teach 

All inquiries will receive prompt and courteous at- 
tention. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, PUBLISHERS 











BOOKS ISSUED THE PAST YEAR — 


In the twelve-month period just closed we ha; 
brought from the press the following successful tex 
books and standard tests. Those marked * are so 
ready. 

BABSON A Central American Journey 
CARSON Handbook of English Composition: 
CHADWICK-LAMPREY The Alo Man* 
COCKERELL Zoology 
CORYELL-HOLMES Word Finder 
COURTIS Standard Practice Tests 
FAIRBANKS Conservation Reader 
GILMAN Alaska, The American Northiand* 
HAGGERTY Reading Examination: Sigma 3 
HENMON French Tests and Latin Tests* 
HUDELSON English Composition Scale 

JORDAN The Story of Matka* 

LAING The Hero of the Longhouse 

MERIAM Child Life and the Curriculum 

National Intelligence Tests: Form 2of Scales A and £ 
OLDHAM Laboratory Manual of English Composit 
OTIS General Intelligence Examination 

OTIS Group Intelligence Scale: Primary Examinati: 
PHIPPS Paginas Sudamericanas 
RITCHIE-CALDWELL Primer of Hygiene: 1920 Revision 
RITCHIE Primer of Sanitation: 1920 Revision 
RITCHIE Primer of Physiology: 1920 Revision 
RITCHIE Human Physiology: 1920 Revision 

SAIT Government and Politics of France 

SEARS The Boise Survey 

SKILLING Nature-Study Agriculture 

TERMAN Group Test of Mental Ability 

Virginia Public Schools, Part One 

WASHBURNE Common Science 

WEST Experimental Organic Chemistry 

WILKINS Prognosis Test in Modern Languages 
WOHLFARTH Self-Help Language Lessons: First Book 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 


Revi 
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fact these artistic qualities are but 





t 


g dress for the subject matter Its 


completely descriptive of the book as i ORDER NOW 


ssible for a title to bi With this littl 

' 
e and a Victrola the music supervisor McClure’s HISTORY OF MISSOURI 
he material for building music apprecia- By C. H. McClure 
that will make her work among the most Head of History Department, State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg Missouri 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


oe fam getmeremes th - ‘ . Since before the close of this school term Missouri 

Capacitic on & dares ms that . : will be ushered into the Centennial of her statehood 
st universally neglected in the rural d it should be a matter of pride as well as patrictic 
, 1 *) , duty for every Missouri teacher to make an inten- 
town schools. Mrs . ark sive study of the history of the State 


ble of the entire curriculum, and 


teacher with this equipment can 


her co-workers has roduc { fir 

: ‘ - 2 be This book is written for the purpose of giving to 

class of books that will eve 1ally to the boys and girls of the State the story of Mis- 

that texts i P a . pao souri’s development during the one hundred years of 
wha exts in reat Be iallgua ; os her statehood, in a form that they may read with 

metic are to thes: ibiects -indispen profit to themselves and to the great State which is 

‘ ‘ ‘ . * their home 

guides to the deve yment of the child 
The book is a plan, a logical and psy- 

ygical arrangement of material, and a Adopted by the Pupils Reading Circle Board for 

ail : ied — : Seventh and Eighth Grades. Designated by State 
od of using that material which we be- Course of Study for Eighth Grade, Third Quarter 


is a timely contribution to a subject the 


Ready now 


On sale by Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


itional possibilities of which are as great 

iose Of any other field of education and 

h is at the present time largely unculti 

3o0und in cloth, richly illustrated, 175 

s. Published by Educational Department CHICAGO NEW YORK 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COM- 
ANY, Camden, N. J 

















State Teachers College 


Maryville, Missouri 


Summer Term opens May 30, 1921 


Thorough and efficient training for teachers in public school 
Courses are offered in 


RURAL EDUCATION PHYSICS MANUAL ARTS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION FOREIGN LANGUAGES BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SECONDARY EDUCATION DRAMATICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION HISTORY and GOVERNMENT FINE ARTS 

STATISTICS and MEASUREMENTS PUBLIC SPEAKING PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
AGRICULTURE ENGLISH VOICE 

BIOLOGY HOME ECONOMICS VIOLIN 

GEOGRAPHY MATHEMATICS PIANO 

CHEMISTRY LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Interesting general features and student 


IRA RICHARDSON, President 
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BOOK ON EDUCATION POPULARLY — 
TREATED , 
dig dag Shape Salaries for Teachers 
J. H. Coursault, dean of the School of Edu- 

cation of the University of Missouri, is the 
author of a recently published book on th In our territory were never before so go 
Princpiles of Education.* This book, which 
the United States Bureau of Education lists 
among the “especially noteworthy books 
which have recently appeared,” aims to select Salaries for good teachers in our te: 


Superintendents and Boards are calli: 
on us every day for teachers. 


from the studies in psychology, sociology, bi- tory: 
ology, educational experimentation and phil- y e ‘ 
osophy those principles which have direct High School $135 to $200 per month 
bearing on the educative process. It aims, Grades $110 to $150. 
also, to put the principles into such a form : - 

’ J soul cheapie : . Supervisors $175 and up. 
that their application may be understood bya 
person who is not an expert in all of these ENROLL NOW for immediate or mid 
fields. ; year appointment. 

One of the good features of this book is Wri f ; 
that it is organized with the definite object rite today for literature. 
of making it easy to read and interpret. Each Free Enrollment, personal service. 
chapter is preceded by a brief Statement of Prompt results. 
the main ideas which it contains and each 


chapter subdivision is prefaced by a_ short 


summarizing statement of its content. More- Stewart School Service 


over, the chatpers are so arranged that the f 
reader who lacks ful acquaintance with diffi- Lincoln, Nebr. 


cult scientific material may omit certain 
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rs without spoiling the continuity 


yk 

erous illustrations serve to make 
nteresting as well as to make clear 
of the principles which the author pre- 
rhe first two chapters outline the gen- 
present th 
Four 


process ol 


rpose of the book and 
factors in human development 
rs are then devoted to the 
ual development, four to the social 
s and social development and the fin 
hatpers show how the “educational pro- 
unites the individual and the social 
ses by selecting social patterns and by 
them to the nature of the individual 
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During the Rush Now 


don’t forget about 
the Window shades 


Draper Cotton Ouck 
Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades 


are fast becoming the 

standard all over the 

country. 

Let us know the num- 

ber and size of win- 

dows in your school 
building and we will furnish you with esti- 
mates of cost for equipping it. 


PLEASE WRITE TO 


Luther 0. Draper Shade co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








BRUBACHER AND SNYDER’S 


High School English 


is especially effective in vitalizing the high 
hool course in English because of the 
llowing features: 


The prominence and emphasis given 
to oral composition 

The freshness and attractiveness of 
the literary material studied. 

The practical and interesting nature 
of the assignments. 

The searching drill for 
common errors 


elementary 


Recent Issues In 
MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS 
SHORT STORIES OF VARIOUS TYPES 
SCOTT’S MARMION 
REPRESENTATIVE 

POETRY 
REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH 
POETRY 


CHARLES E, MERRILL COMPANY 


323-325 East 23rd St. CHICAGO 


AMERICAN 


TEACHERS 


DURING SPARE TIME, earn vacation 
money. Reliable concern has splendid line 
of Class Pins, College and Fraternity Pins 
—Work is clean and easy 
earned according to amount 
and suitable especially fe 
finement. Graduations will 


and now is the time to 


A large number of teach 
with us for several years, and 
enjoying their vacatio 
representing us 

Please write for our propositi 

Liberal discounts given to te: 


will refer their class pin committ 


The Clover Specialty Company 


296 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The Best All "Round Song Book 


i170 ofthe World’s Best Songs for 15 Cents 





The Golden Book of 


Favorite Songs 
Bigger and Better Than Any Other Book In It’s Class 


In this extremely low priced song book you willfinda It contains 170 songs, every one of which is 
collection of songs that will meet the requirements of every school and community singing. Each song is 
occasion. Itisatreasury of the best songs of our people 
made songs on last page of cover 


£ 


with words and music. See complete list of 


A better song book for the same price is not 


Songs for Every Occasion 


This list includes lullabies, songs of the season, folk for special days, including National Week of § 
songs, motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, Christmas It also includes a number of r 
classical songs, inspirational songs, vacation songs, songs tunes suitable for marches and drills 


The Best All "Round Song Book 


series of method enough of each kind to meet all requirements 


Even in schools supplied with a basal 
of each of our 


song books The Golden Book of Favorite Songs will be sides all this it has a story 
found useful as a supplementary or assembly song book patriotic songs, stories every American shoul 
because it will meet the requirements of every occasion It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song golden 
book, suitable for schools of all kinds It contains tractively printed in two colors 


songs for all grades from kindergarten to college, and 


yellow paper covers, of good wearing 


° 
Prices 
postpaid; two or more copies of Favorite Songs as you need. You will find it the 
biggest value you ever saw in a song book. Money 
back is you are not satisfied. 


Sample copy, 15 cents, 
at the rate of $1.80 a dozen, postpaid, or $12.50 a hun- 
dred, not postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of The Golden Book 


Closing Day Exercises 


You should have this book now; for, although it is PART 2.—‘“A Tribute to Mother and Home; 
primarily arranged for the “last day of school,” it con- for the first five grades. 
tains a large amount of material, suitable for other pro- PART 3.—‘Vacation Echoes; 
grams. Thus it supplies the need for recitations, dia- five grades. 
logues, songs, drills and marches suitable for any occa- PART 4—‘Joy in County Living;” exercise 
sion and allows ample time to plan for the closing day school of eight grades. 
program. It is an indispensable aid in planning a pro- PART 5.—‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag 
gram for the last day of school There is no similar cises for grades five to eight. 
book on the market. The variety of material and the PART 6.—Specimen parts for graduation 
usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in PART 7.—Suggestive programs for closing d 
the first five parts consist of various features which, if ‘ises in all grades. 
desired, may be used interchangeably. The specimen PART 8.—Plays for closing day program 
parts are real products of graduates. There are more Because many of the selections can be used 
than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 programs throughout the year we suggest that 
selections in all. now; besides you may not have this catalog | 
PART 1.—‘“June Voices; exercises for the first three you need the book for closing day. Price 
same in cloth covers 75 cents, postpaid. 


exercise for 


grades. 


The Missouri Store Company 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


State Depository for Library Books. Our New Supply Catalogue is Ready. Your Copy 
will be mailed on request. 
































The Fritter, Doughnut and Cruller Page 


Chicago, April 1, 1920. 


To Domestic Science Teachers: 


|"? 


Who doesn’t remember the doughnuts that ‘“‘mother made 
But the up-to-date 1921 Fritter, Doughnut or Cruller, made by 
accurate measurement, can be made even better. If you are a 
‘“Doubting Thomas,’’ just try some of these ‘‘Reliable Recipes’. 


CORN FRITTERS 


2 cups scraped corn 

2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 

% cup flour 

2 beaten eggs 1 tablespoon melted butter 
Sift the dry ingredients thoroughly, rub in the butter and add the liquids, beat well, and fry as 

directed for other fritters. 


BANANA FRITTERS 


1% cups pastry flour 2 tablespoons sugar 

1% level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder % cup milk 

% teaspoon salt 2 eggs, beaten separately 
Sift flour, then measure, add baking powder, salt and sugar, sift three times, then add milk and 

well beaten eggs. Slice bananas lengthwise, cut into fourths, squeeze over them the juice of two lemons 

and sprinkle with powdered sugar. Let stand half an hour before dipping im batter. Dip fruit into 

batter and drop im boiling hot fat like doughnuts. 


CALUMET DOUGHNUTS 


8 cups flour 2 well beaten eggs 
1 eup sugar 1 tablespoon melted butter 
2 level teaspeens Calumet Baking Powder Enough milk to make medium stiff dough 
% teaspoon salt 

Sift the baking pewder, flour and salt together thoroughly. Rub the butter, sugar and eggs together 
till smooth, and add them to the flour and baking powder, with enough sweet milk to make the dough 
stiff enough to be easily handled without sticking. Roll out % inch thick, cut in rings or small balls 
and fry brown in a deep kettle of smoking hot fat, as directed for fritter batter. Avoid excessive mixing 
and rolling. The quantities of sugar, shortening and eggs can be varied to sult the taste, and if -re- 
—_ nutmeg, vanilla or other flavors can be added, or they can be rolled in powdered sugar when 
cold. 


CRULLERS 


l cup sugar teaspoon grated nutmeg 
2 egg yolks, well beaten 2% level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
2 egg whites, beaten stiff cup milk 
4 cups flour 

Cream the sugar and egg yolks and add egg whites. Sift tegether thoroughly flour, nutmeg and baking 
powder, and add alternately with the milk to first mixture. Place on floured board, roll thin, and cut 
in pleees 3 inches long by 2 inches wide; make four l-inch gashes at equal intervals. Take up by 
running finger in and out of gashes and lower into deep fat. Take up on a skewer, drain on brown 
paper, and roll in powdered sugar, if desired. 

Here are some simple tests on fats used for frying that may prove helpful: 

(1) When the fat is “near smoking” drop in an inch cube of bread; if the cube turns golden 
brown in 60 seconds, fat is hot enough for such uncooked mixtures as doughnuts. 

_ (2) Drop cube in fat and if it turns golden brown in 40 seconds it is hot enough for such cooked 

mixtures as croquettes. 


Yours for Better Fritters, Doughnuts and Crullers, 
Calumet Baking Powder Company, 


4100 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Tn. School This Summer-- 
‘27 IMIDE amoC{ « 
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‘| |o BEAPHERS (URGED TO ATTEND, SCHOOE | b ol ¥ 
Ci) od sreanest; abi yheep puadg; by rte )Cpizity + eae ‘Where? 
Superintendent ot Schools of eyery teacher in 
arrose as to! whetlie? Hed6r she“Akt@nds‘te? § f IMSM1WessMm ssi 
“Atta ugymer! srhool, lex some college sor upt- * Ceniginly where ithe Brsatess ad 
versity. tor order that “they may kéep in touch’! vantages are to be foun@ 
with all the new methods in teaching so as to 
help raise the standards of the public ;seheels; |, »,qMiissouri teachers are fortunate i: 
of County. In fact all teachers have having a state university that is op 
been urged to,go..t0 school this summer. A _ 
number of teachers tavé already answered the erated under the three-terns wyspe 
request to. the éffett hint’ they intend to a This means that the Spring-Summer 
Term is, equivalent to, the Fall, Term 


tend, school this .summer.,.Last summer, 50% 
the teachers in this county were in pny or the Winter Termy'wWith' the added 


This summer should find at least 75% of ticm 
vantage of two dates for registra 
enrolled in a College or University, HSENO6Li i] / va ARSE 8 
boards can help in this movement very mate- 


rially if*they wilhcalso*urge the teachers they : 
employ,.to atténd’ sthdol, Better qualified THREE TERMS IN ONE 


-, teachers, will, make better schools, demand bet- April. ugust c- 
» fer salaries..and 5ralse...the, standart, of. our. fa) 280i. Fronts « ¢ M6 wraeks 
> S . a Gs April 28-June: 21. : . div "- - & weeks 


‘schools..-Exchangé. 
ey June 22-August 17 *g' weeks 


UHOUVOG TAMUIAD 


VARIED: | OPPORTUNITI ES ; 


ee ATE the sthools"and colleges “of the: Université Will, be" fontie’ if¥''sessi 
“Ti! Addition, the’ usual facilities ‘for teachet training taye beer extended, 
Phases ‘of "vocational'work’ willbe “eniphasized, ” The’ University, tfigh sand cle 
mentary schools will be available for practice teaching. A staff of experts 
education, including the regular, members.of the faculty, is awaiting you 
reguetention, 


Act Now. ° ‘The Bulletin is Free. Address 
+ bseod bowel? oo. AE REGISTRAR * 


_ UNIVERSITY OF: MISSOURI 


0° “COLUMBTA 
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